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ARTICLE I. 


HOLMAN LECTURES ON THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
LECTURE ON ARTICLE Ill. THE INCARNATION, THE 
CHRISTOLOGY AND SOTERIOLOGY. 


By 8. 8. Scuuvucker, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Theology in the 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


In all discussions aiming at conviction, it is necessary 
to ascertain, what points we may assume as conceded ; for 
if our premises are disputed, the validity of our conclu- 
sions will, of course, be denied. On the present occasion, 
we may assume, that our hearers are professed Christians, 
who regard the Bible as a revelation from God, and con- 
sider all men under obligation to receive it as their only 
infallible rule of faith and practice. Hence, although in 
the history of Christianity, its professors have, at different 
periods, and for various purposes, deemed it proper to 
make certain careful, systematic statements of its princi 
doctrines, and termed them Confessions or ond it 
been with the pre-supposition, that these doctrines 
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taught in the Scriptures; and if the contrary can be estab- 
lished concerning any article, it has confessedly no binding 
authority. Thus in expounding the Augsburg Confession, 
it is to be done in the fight of the Bible, its positions must 
be proved by the authority of the Bible, and if doubts 
arise in regard to any topics, they must be tested by the 
declarations of the Bible. 

The most important Confessions of this kind, in the his- 
tory of Christianity, are the so-called Apostles’ Creed, the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan and the Athanasian Creeds, to- 

ether with the delibes of the Councils of Ephesus and 

halcedon, in regard to the person of Christ. The Creed 
of greatest moment in Protestantism, is the Augsburg Con- 
fession, of the sixteenth century. The first and second 
Articles of this venerable document, the mother Confes- 
sion of Protestantism, have been the subjects of discussion 
in the series of Lectures founded by the Rev. SAMUEL 
HoLMAN, a beloved Alumnus of our Institution, and the 
third invites our attention on the present occasion. 

This Article discusses the Incarnation, the Christology 
and Soteriology of the Confession, or, the place which is 
assigned in it to the Son of God, the Messiah or Christ, and 
his Work of Redemption. 

The authorship of this Article, like that of the Confes- 
sion in general, belongs to the illustrious scholar of the 
Reformation, whose finished productions secured him the 
title of the Preceptor of Germany, and not the authorshi 
of its Latin original alone, but also of the German,* whic 
was gradually elaborated and amended with the Latin at 
Augsburg, so that it also may be regarded as an original. 
For although the Torgau Articles of Luther, and other 
documents, were the basis, out of which Melanchthon, in 
concurrence with other theologians at Augsburg, con- 
structed the Augsburg Confession, they were unrestricted 
as to the changes, as well in the German as in the Latin, 
some of the amendments baving been suggested by the 
— and jurists in attendance, especially by Chancellor 

riick. 

The Reformation had been in progress thirteen years 
before this Confession was delivered at the Diet of Augs- 
burg, on the 25th of June, 1530, at three o'clock P. td 





*See abundant proof of this fact in Kéllner’s Symbolik, Vol. I, 
p. 172—179. 
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During this time the study of God’s word had revealed to 
the Reformers and their adherents, the greater part of the 
corruptions, both doctrinal and practical, which had de- 
stroyed the purity and evangelical character of the Church 
of Rome. Purer views of the plan of salvation were dis. 
seminated, and a large portion of Germany had embraced 
those doctrines of grace, which fill the soul with joy and 
gladness through this life, and with the full assurance of 
eternal blessedness in the life to come. 

The first attempt to systematize these newly acquired 
views, was the Hypoteposes of Melanchthon, more common- 
ly termed his Loci Communes, or System of Theology, pub- 
lished in 1521, only four years after Luther affixed his 
ninety-fiye theses to the church-door at Wittenberg. This 
work, in a brief time, was circulated over all Protestant 
Germany, aud was received with universal approbation. 
Luther himself was so delighted with it, that in his vigor- 
ous style, he pronounce’ it worthy of reception into the 
canon. The work was a development of Melanchthon’s 
University Lectures* on the Epistle of Paul to the Ro- 

ns, which had so greatly delighted Lutber, that after 

ing repeatedly in vain requested and urged Melanch- 
thon to publish them, he clandestinely obtained a copy 
and secretly published them himself, jocosely dedicating 
the work to its own author, and offering to introduce him 
to his own production. Says Luther to him in his dedi- 
cation: “Be ye angry and sin not; converse upon your 
bed and be silent. It is I, who publish these your Anno- 
tations (Lectures), and introduce you to yourself. If you 
are not satisfied with yourself (in this work), then correct 
it: it is enough that it pleases us. The fault is your own. 
Why did you not publish it yourself? Why did you per- 
mit me to ask and demand and urge you in vain to pub- 
lish it? This is my defence against you. I am willing to 
be and to be called your thief; being not at all afraid of your 
future complaints or accusations.” + 


*These Lectures, though originally published in Latin, were trans- 
lated into German at an early day, and ara now accessible to the Ger- 
man reader, in a revised edition, re-printed in 1828, Erlangen. Also 
in Vol. I. of Melanchthon’s Theologische Schriften, Frankfiirt, A. 
M. Heyder & Zimmer. 

+ Heppe’s Conf. Entw. der Altprotestantishen Kirche Deutschlands, 
p- 28. ‘‘Irascere et noli peccare; loquere super cubile tuum et sile. 
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Recommended by this decided testimony of the great 
Reformer, this Commentary had spread with such rapidity 
over Germany and surrvunding vations, that it i 
through eighteen editions and eight German translations 
in four years. It was also regarded as the ablest exposi- 
tion of the doctrinal system which had grown out of the 
increasing light of the Setisinatben; and continued to be the 
text book of Protestant theology at the time when the Augs- 
burg Confession was composed by Melanchthon. Several 
Catechisms had also been circulated in the Church, viz., 
that of Brentz, of Lachman, of Althammer, and after- 
wards, in 1528, also those of Luther; so that the Protest- 
ant system of doctrine had become well understood by 
this time,* and would naturally be reflected in the Con- 
fession. : 

The immediate occasion of this Confession, was the an- 
nouncement of the Emperor Charles V., that he would 
convene a Diet at Augsburg, in order, among other things, 
to settle the religious disputes which had distracted the 
land: adding that all parties should appear, and that all 
would be kindly heard and impartially judged. On this 
summons the Elector of Saxony (Jobn) directed his thé®- 
logians at Wittenberg,.Luther, Melanchthon, Justus Jonas 
and Bugenhagen, to prepare a doctrinal statement and to 
see well to it, that its positions should be fully supported 
by proof, so that no one could improve it. They were 
also requested to bring it finished to Torgau, by the 20th 
of March, which was accordingly done. The Emperor, 
however, delayed his arrival more than two months, dur- 
ing which time Melanchthon, in concert with the other the- 
ologians, &c., assembled at Augsburg, changed and enlarged 
itinto the present Augsburg Confession. ‘T'o this the sanc- 
tion of Luther was also obtained. 

As the circumstances attending the preparation and de- 
livery of the Augsburg Confession, made its character 
throughout apologetic, so the name by which it was first 





Ego sum, qui has tuas Annotationes edo, et teipsum ad te mitto. Si 
tibi ipsi non places recte facis; satis est dum nobis places. Ex tua 
parte peccatum est. Cur non tuipse edidisti? Cur toties me frustra 
rogare, mandare, urgere passus es ut ederes? Hee pro apologia mea 
adversus te. Volo enim fur tuus esse et dici, nihil veritus tuos vel 
querelos vel accusationes futuras.’’ 

* Heppe’s Alt. Protestantisches Bekenntnisz, p. 15. 
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designated, by both Melanchthon and Luther, was not the 
Confession, but the Augsburg Apology. Its object was to 
vindicate the Protestants, by showing that they did not 
differ from the Romish Church as much as their enemies 
alleged, not so much as to render them unworthy of toler- 
ation by the imperial government. In short the design of 
the Apology was to produce the conviction in the Diet, 
that according to the Scriptures and the teachings of the 
ancient Church universal, Protestantism was legitimately 
entitled to ecclesiastical existence and protection. It was, 
therefore, by no means the design of Melanchthon, or of 
those represented by the Confession, to sever themselves 
from historical connection with the Church of former 
ages. He admitted that the essential doctrines were still 
inculcated in the Church, from which they had separated ; 
but maintained that both her dogma and cultus were so 
radically corrupt, as absolutely to require purification. In- 
stead of breaking loose from the Church of the past, the 
authors of the Confession maintain the unity of the sys- 
tem for which they contend, with the doctrines and wor- 
ship of the early and earliest ages. This fact is illustrated 
im an interesting manner, in Melanchthon’s letter to the 
distinguished theologian Brentz, of Tubingen, in 1535; 
when the former had already changed his opinion on the 
doctrine of the real presence, but had not yet published 
his altered convictions. For the sake of secrecy, he wrote 
in Greek, lest his letter might fall into other hands, and he 
also requested his friend to destroy it after perusal* “I 
will not assume the character of a judge,” says Melanch- 
thon, “I yield to you, who preside over the Church: and 
I affirm the doctrine of the real presence of the Lord in 
the Supper. I would not wish to be the originator of any 
innovation. ‘But I do find in the writings of the ancients, 
many proofs that they regarded the Sacrament as a type 
or trope. Testimonies of an opposite character,.are either 
of later writers, or are not genuine.’” In the edition of 
his Loci of the same year, he expressed these amended 
views without reservation. 

Having thus disposed of all preliminary matters, we ad- 





“Opa 8 mordas Ter Madar ovyypapiwy paptupias slrac. ae dvev dp 
orBoriay ippnvévove? to pusrpiow nepe TUMO xat Tpomixds’ ivavrias Bé 
paprupias eco 7 vewtepar 7 vo0.— Heppe's Confessionelle Entwickelung 
der Alt-Protestantischen Kirche, p. 21, 22. 
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dress ourselves to the subject matter of the Article of the 
Confession which we have selected, namely, the third. 
The pieces topics referred to in it, are, 
I. The Incarnation of the Logos, or Son of God, 
II. The Christology, 
III. The Soteriology of the Article, and 
IV. The Eschatology of Christ. 


1. THE INCARNATION OF THE WORD, OR SON OF GOD. 


As to the Logos, or Word, our Article informs us: 
“The Churches teach that the Word, that is, the Son of God, 
assumed human nature, in the womb of the blessed virgin 
Mary, &c. 

The terms Word,” or aeyos in the Greek, and "37 in the 
Hebrew Testament, are employed in various significations, 
both in sacred and profane literature, beside their primi- 
tive literal sense, to express an articulate, oral sound. It 
is used in the gospel of John, whence the Confessors de- 
rived it, and in several other passages of the New Testa- 
ment, in what may be termed its inspired signification, to 
designate the second person in the Trinity, who became 
incarnate, and existed on earth as Godman, or Theanthro- 

Thus says John, “In the beginning was the Word,” 
that is, The Logos, or Word, existed from the beginning— 
“And the Word was with God, and the Word was God” — 
“And the Word (ayes) was made flesh (s«p§ éyevero), and 
dwelt among us.” In the Revelation of St. John 19: 10, 
&e., says the holy seer: “And I saw the heavens opened, 

d behold a white horse, and he that sat upon him was 
called Faithful and True, and in righteousness he doth 
judge and make war. His eyes were asa flame of fire, 
and on his head were many crowns, and he had a name 
written that no man knew but himself. 13. And he was 
clothed with a yvesture dipped in blood: and his name is 
called the Logos, or Word of God.” . 

Various are the learned speculations of the German lit- 
erati, on the reasons, which induced the Apostle John to 
select the term 270s, or Word, to designate the second per- 
son of the Trinity, whether or not it was the use of this 
term by his predecessor, the Jew, Philo, and also whether 
the latter attached the idea of personality to the term acyos. 
But the opinion of Neander, the learned historian, appears 
more satisfactory, that it is not of foreign, but of independent, 
scriptural origin. “The title ‘Word of God,’ (says Nean- 
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der,) employed to designate the idea of the divine self- 
manifestation, the Apostle John could have arrived at 
within himself, independently of any outward tradition : 
and he would not have appropriated to his own purpose 
this title, which had previously been current in certain 
circles, had it not offered itself to him, as the befittin 
form of expression, for that which filled his own soul. 
But this word itself is certainly not derived, any more than 
the idea originally expressed in it, from the Platonic phi- 
losophy, which could furnish no occasion whatever for the 
choice of this particular expression. The Platonic philos- 
ophy led rather to the employment of the term vovs, (mind 
or thought,) as a designation of the mediating principle in 
the Deity. It is rather the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment term @? Word; and it was this Old Testament con- 
ception, moreover, which led to the New Testament idea 
of the Logos. An intermediate step is formed, by what is 
said in the Epistle to the Hebrews concerning a divine 
“Word” (see Bleek’s Commentary); and thus we find in 
the latest epistles of Paul, from the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians and onward, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
in the gospel of John, a well constituted series of links, in 
the progressive development of the apostolic Logos-doc- 
trine.”* 

This same incarnate personage is, both in the Word of 
God and in our Article, also termed the Son of God. This 
designation likewise is characterized by a variety of sig- 
nifications. Yet all agree as to the person intended by it, 
whilst there is some diversity of views regarding his dig- 
nity. Nor can there be room for doubt, that Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of the Virgint Mary, was intended, in 
view of the declarations of John: “That God so loved the 
world as to give his only begotten Son”—and that “the 
Word,” “which was »’ “became flesh and dwelt 
amongst” the disciples, as the Son of Mary did. 





* Neander I., p. 574. 

t Justin Martyr, Irenaeus and Tertullian maintain the necessity of 
Jesus being born of 4 virgin, because Eve was led astray by Satan 
whilst she was a virgin. But a more obvious reason, doubtless, is 
found in the fact, that it was necessary in order that the human na- 
ture also of the Saviour should be without sin, which could not have 
been the case if born of sinful parents. See Gieseler’s Dogmengesch- 
ischte, p. 186. 
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Of the nature and properties of this mysterious person, 
various conceptions meet us on the peges of Patristic lit- 
erature. They may be reduced to three.* In the earliest 

riod of the Church, the scriptural representations of 
Bod as Father, Son and Holy Ghost, were reposed in as 
satisfactory, and were enjoyed by Christians in their prac- 
tical influences. The revealed facts were believed, whilst 
their philosophy was neither known nor studied. It is a 
matter of historic certainty, that the Apostles and primi- 
tive Christians did worship Christ as divine. They were 

roverbially known as those, who “invoke the name 
Leonie: ro évoua) of the Lord Jesus,” that is, worship 
him. The proto-martyr Stephen’also died “calling upon 
the Lord Jesus:”- and of the same import in general, is 
the Hebrew phrase, “calling upon the name” of (God) 
("2 %2).¢ The Roman writer, Pliny, likewise affirms that 
Christians assembled, in his day, before day-break, to sing 
a hymn unto Christ as God (quasi Deo). 
ut the love of system, inherent in the human mind, 
led some of the early fathers to attempt a more minute de- 
lineation of the abstract person of the Logos in himself, as 
well as in his state of incarnation, or union with homanity. 
The descriptions of some, such as Clemens Alexandrinus, 
seemed to regard the Logos, or Son of God, as a personi- 
fied attribute of the Deity ; thus, indeed, regarding him as 
divine, but forgetting that one attribute could not exist 
alone, and that the Scriptures represent him not as an at- 
tribute, but asa person.t Others, such as Tertullian and 
Origen, regarded the Logos, not as an attribute, but as a 
substance, who, according to the latter father, was generated 
from eternity out of the Father, not as an emanation, but 
like the will of man, originating from his reason.§ 





* Augusti Dogmengeschichte, p. 251—256. 

+ Gen. 4 : 26; 1 Kings 18 : 24; Ps. 116 : 17; 2 Kings 5 : 11; Joel 
2°: 32. 

t See, among other passages of Clemens, ‘‘Stromata V., p. 646— 
apud Augusti, p. 253. 

@See Meps apyow I. C. 2—4., IV. 28. Contra Celsum, II. 469. 
Martini, in his History of the Divinity of Christ (pt. I. p. 187), pre- 
sents the following as the developed system of Origen: ; 

“The Logos, or Son of God, is a substance, existing from eternity 
aside from the Father, and in accordance with his wiil. He is ex- 
alted above all other creatures and endowed with divine power and 
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During the earlier part of the fourth century, in the era 
of Athanasius, the doctrine of the homoousian, or equali- 
ty of essence in the Logos or Son of God, as well as his 
eternal generation from the essence of the Father, was fi- 
nally established. It was permanently settled by the 
Council of Chalcedon, as the acknowledged view of the 
Christian Church. The definite specifications of this.the- 
anthropic personage, as progressively affirmed by the suc- 
cessive Councils of Nice A. D. 325, Constantinople 881, 
Ephesus 431, and Chalcedon, A. D. 451, present the sub- 
ject in as clear a light, as ever has been or ever will be at- 
tained in this world, where the perceptions of the soul are 
limited by our material organism, and all our intellectual 
operations also, are conditioned and limited by time and 
space. 

The language of the Chalcedon Symbol is: “We teach 
that Jesus Christ is perfect as respects his divinity, and 
perfect as respects his humanity, that he is truly God and 
truly a man, consisting of a rational soul and a body; that 
he is consubstantial (Spodve) with the Father as to his di- 
vinity, and consubstantial- with us (5#edvewr) as to his hu- 
manity, and like us in all respects sin excepted, He was 


‘ begotten of the Father, before the ages (xp0 aidvu», from 


eternity) as to his deity ; but in these last days he was 
born of Mary, the mother of God (d¢oréz0s) as to his hu- 
manity. He is one Christ, existing in two natures, with- 
out mixture (dowzvres), without change (arpéxros), without 
division (a:apérws), without separation (azwpiorws),—the di- 
versity of the two natures not being at all destroyed by 
their union in the person, but the peculiar properties 





dignity, but at the same time subordinate to the Father, partly be- 
cause his existence and powers are derived from the Father, and part- 
ly because he in all things acts in accordance with the will and pre- 
scriptions of the Father. Now, as Christians acknowledge only one 
supreme, independent first cause of all things, the Father: but regard 
the Son, notwithstanding all his perfections as a subordinate being, 
deriving al his power from the Father, and whose actions and in- 
fluences are only effects of those powers conferred upon him in an 
incomprehensible manner by the Féther, to whose commands also 
he in all things conforms; therefore it may with justice be said that 
they (Christians) worship only one God.’’ See Augusti sup. cit. p. 


255. 
Vout. XIX. No. 76. 63 
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(iusrns) of each nature being preserved, and concurring to 
one person (xposwnor), and one subsistence (ixésracw).” 

hat relation as to time, this central fact of our holy 
religion, the entrance of the Son of God into the sphere of 
humanity, by his wonderful connection with our nature, 
bears to the universal history of all worlds, we know not; 
nor how many thousands of ages may have elapsed be- 
tween the creation of the matter of our earth and the 
present organization described in the Mosaic narrative, 
they having been consumed in the formation of the differ- 
ent geological strata of our globe. Dating from this per- 
iod, and calculating from events which have since trans- 
pired on our earth, the Saviour was born about four 
thousand years from the Mosaic creation, or four years 
before the time from which our present Christian era was, 
by mistake, dated. Or attaching the ve rmicagars. of our 
earth to the revolutions of the larger system of the heav- 
enly bodies, to which it belongs, it occurred in the four 
thousand seven hundred and tenth year of the Julian per- 
tod. The precise month of the year is not certainly 
known, almost every month of the year having had some 
advocates among the learned of different ages and nations. | 
The Latin and some other Western Churches observe the 
25th of December, which does not seem the probable time, 
as shepherds do not ordinarily keep their sheep in the 
fields during winter nights. The most probable season is 
the fall, as advocated by Lightfoot, Scaliger, Caussabon 
and others. 

The process of this wonderful union is usually termed 
incarnation (éedpxwsts). The incarnation seems to have been 
necessary, in order that men might be assured of the 
scheme of divine mercy. The assumption of angelic, or 
any other nature than that of man, or the performance of 
any atoning work in any part of the world of spirits, 
would have failed to reach or to exert any influence on 
us ;—but, having assumed our nature, he could dwell visi- 
bly amongst us, could instruct us personally, and die for 
us on the cross. Thus we can enter into brotherhood 
with Christ, and he be formed in us the hope of glory. 
But it was necessary, not only to enable him to suffer, 
since as God alone he is impassable, but also to enable him 
to fulfil the law ; because as God, the infinite lawgiver, he 
could not have been subjected to the law himself. Nor 
could he have fulfilled the law, which was adapted to crea- 
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tures except by assuming our nature. Thus “God sent 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law.” The Word (ayes), says 
John, became flesh (éyévero apf), and dwelt amongst us, 1; 14. 
And Paul to Timothy says: “Without controversy, great 
is the mystery of 1 Ti God was manifested in the 


flesh (ipavepin év oapx),” 1 Tim. 8; 16. To the Philippians 


he testifies of Jesus Christ, that “being in the form of God, 
he thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men (iv spouipars 
dvOpinuw yerouevos)” 2:6, 7. And to the Galatians he says: 
“But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
his Son, made of a@ woman, yevsuevos ix yrvaxds),” 4:4. And 
the aged and beloved apostle John, testifies that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh (é» capxt p5ev) 1 John 4:3. The 
possibility, or at least the suitableness of the hypostatic 
union of the Son of God with human nature, seems to be 
based on the fact of our original innocence and holiness, 
for it seems revolting to our sense of propriety, that the 
holy God should thus enter into permanent union with a 
corrupt and sinful nature. Accordingly a human nature, 
restored to its primitive purity, was miraculously provided, 
by the overshadowing of the Virgin Mary by the Holy 
Ghost, and her immaculate conception. Yet great is the 
mystery of godliness when God was manifested in the 
flesh. Nor could the opposite be reasonably expected. 
If it be admitted that the origin of human life, in ordinary 
cases, is wrapped up in mystery by the Creator; how 
much more must this be the case when the second person 
of the Trinity humbles himself so far as to be born of a 
woman, to be ushered into this world in union with a hu- 
man nature, with the babe of Bethlehem! The fact, 
namely, unity of person and duality of nature, is all we 
know, or can know; it is fully attested by the Word of 
God, and we shall do well, without wishing to be wise above 
what is written, to labor to secure the boundless benedic- 
tions tendered to our race by this wonderful exhibition of 
divine love and mercy.* 





"* The subject of the mysterious doctrine of the incarnation is thus 
defined in the systematic language of different early Creeds. 
The so-called Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was 
* 
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Il. THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE ARTICLE, OR THE PERSON OF 
THE GODMAN. 


We now approach the Christology of the Article, that 
portion of it which relates to the Person of the Godman, 
or Theanthropos, the incarnate Son of God. 

The language or the Creed is, “That the two natures, hu- 
man and divine, inseparably united into one person, consti- 
tute one Christ, who is true God and man.” 

The fundamental importance of this doctrine, both in its 
divine and human factors, as defined by the several Coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, is vindicated by the entire 
Christian Church, in its Greek, its Romish and its Protest- 
ant departments. Nor is there any deficiency of evidence. 

That Jesus Christ was man must have been certainly 
known to those around him, by the testimony of the 
senses. 

That he was an extraordinary messenger from God, was 
evident from his numerous miracles, performed in support 
of his instructions and mission. 

But the peculiar nature of this union, the fact that the 
divinity dwelt within him, that the eternal Son of God, 
the second person of the Trinity, was personally united to 
him, could be learned only from the declarations of the in- 
spired word. 

And what is the testimony on this subject? Before en- 
tering on it, let us premise a few general considerations on 
the nature of language, and modes of expression concern- 
ing substances, persons and predicates; that we may the 
better understand those in which the Scriptures teach this 
doctrine. 

It is admitted that the universe around us is known to 





born of the Virgin Mary (natus ex Maria Virgine).”—Muller’s Symb. 
B., p. 29. 

The Nicene Creed, says the Son of God descended from heaven for 
our salvation and became incarnate by the Holy Spirit, of the Virgin, 
and was made man (incarnatus est de Spiritu sancto ex Maria Viryine, 
et homo factus est)—Symb. B. p. 29. 

The Athanasian Creed affirms: It is necessary—faithfully to be- 
lieve ‘‘the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Chrisi’’—That as God he 
was born of the substance of the Father from eternity; and as man 
was born in time of the substance of his mother (homo ex substantia 
smatris tn seculo natus.)—Idem, 
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us only by the properties of the different objects reached 
by our senses, such as white, black, heavy, light, circular, 
square, sweet, sour, &c. These properties are never found 
existing singly, but always several of them in combina- 
tions or clusters, each of which is judged by all men to 
belong to some substance or essence, such as stone, tree, 
horse, dog, &c. Of such substances or essences, however, 
we know nothing beyond these manifestations called pro- 
perties. Kach of these combinations of properties forms 
a unit by the divine constitution of things; and human lan- 
guage furnishes words not only for each of these proper- 
ties, but also for the supposed substance or essence to 
which they appertain. If this unit be an inanimate object, 
it is called, in human language, a thing, such as a stone, a 
tree, a house, &c. If it isa living, irrational being, the 
usage of language terms it an animal, as dog, norse, ele- 
phant. 

If this unit to whom certain properties belong, be an 
intelligent, rational being, it is termed a person, such as 
man, angel, God. 

By person in genefal we, therefore, understand a living, 
rational, free and responsible being, to whom certain pro- 
perties permanently belong, and who is an agent or source 
of action, and further, in the case of man, also possesses a 
body. 

Throughout all history these persons have remained 
separate and distinct. Between these properties generally 
we can trace two lines of resemblance, according to which 
they have ordinarily been divided into two classes, name- 
ly, those of matter and mind. All animals, rational and 
irrational, have properties belonging to both these classes, 
unless, perhaps, it be some animals of the lowest grade, 
whose instincts may scarcely partake of any intellectual 
character. . 

Yet in speaking of the mental or material properties of 
any of these animals or persons, all men alike attribute 
them to one and the same animal or person. Thus in 
man, mental and material properties, found co-existing, 
are always, attributed to the one person, in all languages 
and nations; and common sense decides in regard to each 
property or act affirmed, whether it belongs to his body or 
his mind. But in every such case they are all attributed 
to the one person. Thus the one person James eats, 
James drinks, James thinks, James reasons. And this 
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seems to be the will of the Creator, fixed in the constitu- 
tion of nature and of the mind, that all the properties, bod- 
ily and mental, found habitually co-existing in the same be- 
ing, do constitute a unit or one person, and we are compelled 
by our mental structure to think and to speak of them as 
together forming one being or person. This is also the 
way in which the Scriptures always speak of things, of 
animals, of men, of angels and of God. 

Now when we investigate the inspired records of the Old 
and New Testament, according to the most approved prin- 
eiples of historical interpretation, we find them, speaking 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as being the Logos or Word, who 
was God and became flesh, as the Messiah promised in the 
Old Testament, who came to redeem and save our fallen 
race. We find that in numerous passages they a:tribute 
divine properties and actions to him, and in others, yea 
sometimes in the same passage, also ascribe human proper- 
ties and actions to the same person, in such a manner as to 
make it manifest, that these two natures, human and di- 
vine, have, in the mysterious purposes of God, been united 
into one person, as certainly as soul and body are in 
man. In short, to use a term first introduced by Origen, 
of the third century, we find him represented as the God- 
man, the Theanthropos, a person possessing two natures, one 
human and the other divine. 

All the inspired teachings on this subject may be reduc- 
ed to the following five general features: 1. That the Sa- 
viour was truly divine. 2. That he was also possessed of a 
real human nature. 3. That these two natures were per- 
manently and inseparably united, and 4. That the proper- 
ties of each nature remained perfectly distinct from those 
of the other. 5. That the properties and actions of both 
natures, which are thus affirmed of the one person, do re- 
ally all belong to that person. 

1. The Saviour was possessed of a truly divine nature. 
On this subject let us listen to the Messianic prophets of 
the Old Testament. 

In addition to the manifest intimation of his human na- 
ture, by the evangelical prophet Isaiah, in the words, 
“The Lord himself shall give you a sign, Behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son, and shall.call his name Im- 
manuel ;”* his divinity is most clearly taught. 





*TIsaiah 7:14. See, also, Gen. 3:15; 12 : 3; 49:8. 
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Isaiah, seven hundred and forty-one years before the 
Saviour’s birth, says, “He shall be called God with us, Im- 
manuel*—yea, the ‘mighty God,’ (9:6). For unto us a 
child is born and unto us a son is given, and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be 
called Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 

Jeremiah says, “He (the future king of David) shall be 
called The Lord our Righteousness, (23 : 6). 

The prophet Jficah, seven hundred and ten years before 
Christ, testifies, that the “goings forth” (of the predicted 
ruler) “have been from of old, from everlasting,” (5 : 2). 
“But thou Bethlehem, Ephrata, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be Ruler in Israel; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” 

Now it is well known, that in the universal profane lit- 
erature of the world, we look in vain for such a train of 
prophecies concerning any deliverer of men, spreading 
over several thousand years, and positively fulfilled, as 
that contained in the Scriptures concerning Christ, both 
David’s Son and David’s Lord. 

Come we to the New Testament, we hear the forerunner 
of the Saviour, John the Baptist, exclaim, (John 1 : 27): 
“He it is, who, coming after me, is preferred before me, 
whose shoes latchet I am not worthy to unloose”—and 
again, when he beheld Jesus coming unto him, “Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

But the Saviour’s own declarations concerning himself,” 
authenticated as they are by the numerous miracles of his 
life, clearly evince his antemundane existence, his omni- 
potence, omnipresence, divine “glory with the Father,” and 
“equality with the Father.” 

“Before Abraham was, I am,” John 8:58. “And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee, before the world was,” John 17 : 
5. “All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” 
Matt. 28:18. “Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there J am in the midst of them,” Matt. 13:20. 
“Lo! I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world,” Matt. 28:20. “The Father hath committed all 





*Tsaiah 7 : 14. 
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judgment unto the Son, that all men should honor the Son, 
even as they honor the Father,” John 5 : 22, 28. See also 
John 5 : 26; 14:9; 10: 80; 5:18; 10:31; Matt. 26:63. 
“The high priest said anto him, I adjure thee by the living 
God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ (the 
=" the Son of God. Jesus saith unto him thou hast 
said.” 

Hear the testimony of the Father at the Saviour’s bap- 
tism: “And, lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and 
he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove and light- 
ing upon him: And, lo, a voice, saying, This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am pleased,” Matt. 3 : 16, 17. 

And near the close of the Saviour’s pilgrimage, on the 
_ Mount of Transfiguration, the Father again repeated his 
attestation, in the words uttered from the overshadowing 
cloud, “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased, hear ye him,” Matt. 17 : 5. 

Of similar import is the testimony of the apostles, who 
being his daily associates, had full opportunity of knowing 
him, and being inspired by the Holy Ghost, were fully in- 
structed on all things pertaining to the kingdom. 

Thus John, the specially beloved disciple of the Lord, 
in the proem of his gospel, penned probably in opposition 
to the Cerinthians, who denied the divinity of Christ,— 
expressly tells us, that the Logos or Word, who became 
flesh and dwelt amongst them, positively had existed with 
God in the beginning, nay that he actually was God,” 
John,1:1, &. And again, the same apostle explicitly 
testifies, that the Son of God is come—and this is the true 
*God and eternal life,” 1 John 5:20. The apostle Paul 
declares, the Saviour, “to be God over all blessed for ever,” 
Rom. 9:5. That in him dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily,” Col. 2:9. That “God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself,” 2 Cor. 5 : 19. 

And the apostle Thomas, whose faith had wavered be- 
fore, when the Saviour appeared to him and he inspected 
the signs of his identity, exclaimed, “My Lord and my 
God!” See, also, Philippians 2: 6—11; Heb. 1: 8,9; 
Acts 22:28; John 3:16; Titus 2:13; James 2: 1; 
Rev. 4: 8; 19: 10. 

The Scriptures also.represent him as performing divine 
works. “All things,” says John (1:3) “were made by 
him, and without him was not any thing made that was 
made.” That the work of creation transcends the power 
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of the creature and involves the true divinity of the Be- 
ing exercising it, it were superfluous to prove, as it is ad- 
mitted by all. Yet in Col. 1: 16, the apostle Paul asserts, 
“that by him (Christ, Col. 1 : 3, 4) were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invis- 
ible,” &. Heb. 1: 2, 3, “God—hath by his Son—made 
the world,” &Xc. 

Yet more, the inspired volume explicitly ascribes divine 
attributes and divine worship to this wonderful personage, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It will be admitted, that no infinite attributes can possi- 
bly appertain to his human nature. Hence there must be 
united with the man Jesus, a higher, a divine nature, of 
which such attributes are predicable, and united in so close 
a manner, as to render proper the application of these 
predicates to the one complex person, Jesus Christ. Of 
an irrational animal, an elephant or horse, we cannot say, 
as we can in reference to any human being, he is mortal 
and he is immortal. Nor are we at a loss for the reason. 
Although we in both cases, see nothing more than the mor- 
tal body; yet in regard to human beings, we have conclu- 
sive evidence, that an invisible immortal spirit is united 
to the visible body. So, also, if the inspired writers had 
not believed that the divine Being, the Logos or Son of 
God, was in an analagous, but equally mysterious manner, 
united to the man Jesus, it would have been utterly un- 
meaning in them to attribute divine attributes to him. 
Yet they ascribe to him omnipotence,* omnisciencet and the 
fulness of the Godhead,t that is, the entire mass of the di- 
vine perfections, or glory with the Father ere the world 
was.§ 

As to divine worship or adoration, it is that supreme 
regard and reverence, which can properly be offered only 
to the Supreme Being. It is entirely peculiar in its na- 
ture. It is the reverence due to infinite perfection, and 
cannot properly be offered to any finite being, not even to 





* Philip. 3 : 21; John 10 : 18; 2 Pet. 1: 3; Acts 2 : 22, 32. 

+ Acts 1 : 24; 1 Cor. 4:5; Rev. 2 : 23. 

¢ Col. 2 : 8, 9. 

2 John 5 : 23; 1 Cor,1:1, 2; Acts 7 : 59, 55; Heb. 1: 6; Phil. 2; 
10, 11; Rom. 10 : 9—14; Rev. 5 : 9—14. 
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angels or archangels, to cherubim or seraphim. It differs 
from all other feelings of respect or affection, both in kind 
and degree, being based on the claims which infinite per- 
fections, as well as creative and supporting power alone 
have on all intelligent beings. 

Hence as no creature, not even the archangels around 
the throne of God, possess infinite perfections, or created 
and supported any being, no creature can have a claim to 
worship or adoration. When St. John fell down before 
the angel in the Apocalypse, to worship him, the angelic 
messenger repelled the tender, saying, See thou do it not. 
Worship God, Apoc. 22:9; 19:10; Matt.4:10. This 
idea of the peculiarity of worship, as exclusively applica- 
ble to the Supreme Being, pervades the Scriptures. 

Sincere worship also implies a conscious obligation in 
its subject, of supreme obedience to God. “Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God,” said Jesus to Satan, “and him only 
shalt thou serve,” Matt 4: 10. 

Hence, when the Scriptures inculcate on all men the du- 
ty of worshipping the Saviour, they afford the strongest 
possible evidence of his divinity. And how strong and 
emphatic the language, in which they hold up this obliga- 
tion! “That all men should honor the Son, even as they 
honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son, honor- 
eth not the Father who hath sent him,” John 5:23. “Let 
all the angels of God worship him,” (namely, the first-be- 
gotten, whom he hath brought into the world,) Heb. 1: 6. 

That “at the name of Jesus every.knee should bow,” &c., 
Philip. 2 : 10, 11. 

“And they sang a new song,” &c., Rev. 5 : 9—14. 

It is, therefore, evident, that if it is possible for language 
to convey definite ideas on this subject, the Scriptures do 
teach the divinity of Christ. Yes, it is certain, the infi- 
nite Jehovah did condescend to veil himself in human 
flesh, the Infinite does dwell with the finite, the Creator 
with the creature. Thus, also, the infinitely Holy reveals 
himself to the vilest sinners, and tenders pardon and re- 
newed favor to all, who will accept the proffered boon. 

And, it is also true, that those ancient Arians and mod- 
ern Socinians, who would strike the crown from the head 
of the Redeemer, and strip the Saviour of his divinity, are 
condemned by the plain and natural import of the inspired 
record. Not unjustly, therefore, were the founders of the 
former sect, adjudged to be heretics by the Council of 
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Nice, in the fourth century; as are also all the latter by 
the common judgment of the orthodox Churches since 
the days of Socinus in the sixteenth century, by whatever 
name they may be known; whether it be that of Socin- 
ians, Unitarians, Universalists or Rationalists. All these 
persons err, by approaching the Scriptures with the pre- 
determined belief, that such a union of the divine and hu- 
man natures, in one person, is contrary to reason, and, 
therefore, they refuse to interpret the Scriptures on the 
subject of the Saviour’s person according to the acknowl- 
edged principles of hermeneutics, which are applied to 
other subjects, resorting to all manner ef expedients to 
evade their natural and proper meaning. 

Furthermore, these errorists forget the distinction be- 
tween things that are above reason, and such as are con- 
trary to it. They forget, that whilst no intelligent minds 
can believe things, which they see to be contrary to rea- 
son, all men, learned and unlearned, daily and hourly do 
believe facts, which are utterly above reason, and inexplica- 
ble in their intrinsic nature or relations. Of these the 
single example of the union of the soul and body in one 

rson in man, may suffice: which all men admit and be- 
ove and yet no man can explain or comprehend, any 
more than the union of the divine and human natures in 
the one person, Jesus, the Messiah, or Christ. 

2. Again, the sacred writers teach, that the Son of God, 
the Logos, or Word, assumed a true human nature, and not 
only an apparent one, as was maintained by the Monarchi- 
ans or Patripassians, in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury. These errorists asserted, that one single person in 
the Godhead, the absolute Deity, united itself with a hu- 
man body; but a body destitute of a rational soul, which 
was, therefore, not a proper and complete human being. 
But the sacred volume affirms the actual, proper humanity 
of the Godman, just as unequivocally as his Divinity. 
“Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he (Christ) also himself likewise took part of 
the same, that through death he might destroy him, that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil,” Heb. 2 : 14. 

The genuineness of his humanity is evinced by the fact, 
that he was born as “a child,” he grew in knowledge and 
in stature, he ate, he drank, he slept, thrice he wept in 
sympathy for the sorrows of humanity, (Luke 19 : 41,) he 
suffered hunger, and thirst, and pains and death. He had 
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“flesh and bones,” as other men, (Luke 24 : 39). Nor had 
he merely a body without the higher rational part of hu- 
manity. “My soul,” said he, “is exceedingly sorrowful 
even unto death.”* And this soul possessed not onl 
knowledge, but also a will. “Not my will,” said he, “but 
thine be done.”+ 

It is true, all that mortal eyes saw of his person was the 
created human being, Jesus, the son of Mary. The fact 
that the invisible divinity, the Son of God, dwelt within 
him, as well as the extent and peculiar nature of this 
union, could not be seen by mortal eyes, nor even inferred 
primarily from his miracles: for other men also wrought 
miracles. This important doctrine was learned from his 
own declarations on the subject, and those of his inspired 
apostles, supported by the stupendous miracles and every 
other species of evidence, which both he and they exhib- 
ited, to substantiate the divinity of their mission. 

As we are told (Heb. 4 : 15) that in Jesus “we have not 
a high priest, who cannot be touched with a sense of our 
infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin;” the question arises, was the Saviour 
subject to those temptations, which resulted from our de- 
praved nature? To this we reply, that as he was not 
tainted by natural depravity, he could not have been so 
tempted. His susceptibility was probably like that of 
Adam in his state of innocence before the fall, liable to all 
kinds of temptation, as we now are, except in as far as 
they result from our own depravity. That these tempta- 
tions may be very strong, even in a state of innocence, is 
evident from the fact, that both Adam and Eve fell victims 
to their influence and lost their first estate. 

3. The Scriptures further teach that these two natures are 
permanently united into one person. 

The language of our Article is, “The two natures, “hu- 
man and divine, are inseparably united into one person, 
who is true God and man.” The intrinsic nature of this 
union, termed in theological nomenclature, the hypostatic 
or personal union, is incomprehensible to us. The illus- 
trious apostle of the Gentiles himself styles it a great mys- 
tery. “Great,” says he, “without controversy, is the mys- 
tery of godliness: God was manifested in the flesh, justified 
in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 





* Matt. 26: 38. + Luke 22 : 42. 
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believed on in the world, received up into glory.”* Yet 
the facts which are revealed concerning it, we understand 
and hold fast; and the intrinsic nature of the union itself, 
is not more incomprehensible, than that of soul and body 
in man, which all men do believe. 

But let us hear the inspired writers on this subject. 

“For,” says Paul, “there is one God and one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus."+ “In him 
(Christ Jesus, v. 8) dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.”{ And in a single verse to the Romans,$ he 
paaiies both the divine and human natures: “Whose (the 
Israelites’) are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all God, blessed forever. 
Amen.” In Philippians 2 : 6—11, he speaks in detail of 
both_natures, -mauitestly referring to” one and the same 

erson. In some passages; action and attribiites belonging 
to his human nature are affirmed of Christ, whilst he is 
designated by a name implying divinity, as in Matt. 1:23; 
Luke 1: 31, 32; Acts 20: 28; Rom. 8:32; 1Cor. 2:8; 
Col. 1:18, id. 

And in other passages, divine actions and attributes are 
predicated of him under names implying his humanity. 
John 3:13; Rom. 9:5; Rev. 5: 12. 

It therefore follows, that whatever be the nature of this 
hypestatic union, it is of such a character as to admit the 
reciprocal ascription of attributes taken from either na- 
ture, to the one theanthropic person, and of the designa- 
tion of that person by names taken either from the human 
or divine nature.| 





*1 Tim. 3 : 16. +1 Tim. 2 : 5. $Col. 2: 9. 

@Rom. 9:5. See-also Phil. 2:8—11; 1 John1:1, 2; 4:2 
Gal. 4:4; Col. 2:9, &. 

|| ‘A man is called tall (says Burnet) or fair and healthy, from the 
state of his body ; and learned, wise and good, from the qualities of 
his mind: so Christ is called holy, harmless and undefiled; is said to 
have died, risen and ascended up into heaven, with relation to his 
human nature. He is also said to be in the form of God, to have 
created all things, to be the brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of his person, with relation to his divine nature. The 
ideas that we have of what is material and of what is spiritual. lead 
us to distinguish in a man, those descriptions that belong to his body 
from those that belong to his mind: so the different apprehensions 
that we have of what is created and uncreated, must be our thread to 


» 3; 
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It is also worthy of note, that the Logos or Son of God, 
who had existed from eternity as the second person of the 
holy Trinity, united himself to a human nature, and not 
to a distinct human person. The human nature of Christ 
had never existed as a separate person. Had Jesus Christ 
first existed some time as a distinct person, the Godman 
would necessarily have consisted of two persons, as well 
as of two natures. Hence, when his humanity is spoken 
of, the reference is to his human nature, and not to a hu- 
man personality, and that nature should always be regard- 
ed as connected with the divine person. Jesus Christ is 
not, and never was, a mere man, but a human nature com- 
bined with a divine person and divine nature. The in- 
carnation consisted in humanizing the divinity, and not 
in deifying humanity. Each nature of the Saviour ena- 
bles him to perform actions appropriate to itself. All the 
actions or sufferings performed or experienced by the 
Godman or theanthropic person, literally and truly belong 
to that person; no matter which of the two’ natures 


makes him capable of performing them, just as much as 
do mental and bodily acts, in man, both belong to the one 
person or man, in whom these powers of mind and body 


are found. 

After Jesus entered on his public ministry, if not also 
before, it is probable that the divine theanthropic person 
originated all the acts of his two natures, and, therefore, also 
those which were performed through the powers and or- 
gans of his human body and mind. Hence all these acts 
are really the acts of the Theanthropic person, and derive 
their dignity and importance from it; and this is true as 
much with those performed through -his human, as his di- 
vine nature. 

All the actions of the Godman, or Theanthropos, relat- 
ing to his human nature, were directed immediately by his 
human will; but under the superintendence of the divine. 
Whenever actions surpassing the powers of humanity 
were performed by the Saviour, they were produced by 
the Theanthropos, through his divine nature, in harmony 
with the purposes and actions of the human. 

The correct view of this subject has frequently been 
illustrated by the analogy of human personality. Man 





guide us into the resolution of those various expressions, that occur 
in Scripture concerning Christ.’’ 
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consists of two natures or parts, a body and a soul, a ma- 
terial and a mental nature, known to all the world as dis- 
tinct by their different properties. Yet the two united 
constitute the person man, the self-conscious self, the ego. 
Every property belonging to him, pertains to one or other 
of his two natures, either to his body or mind. Yet both 
belong to the one person. Neither nature alone consti- 
tutes the person, but the person results from both and 
represents both. The body is not the man and the soul is 
not the man, but the man results from the union of the 
two. Thus, also, neither the Son of God alone, nor the 
man Jesus alone, constitutes the Christ or promised Mes- 
siah ; but both united form the Saviour, and are represent- 
ed by the Theanthropic person, the Godman. Such is 
manifestly the doctrine of the Scriptures, as to the union 
of the human and divine natures in the one Theanthropic 
person of the blessed Redeemer. 

The purposes of the Saviour’s divine nature in the pro- 
gress of the work of redemption, as also the peculiarity of 
his relation to God, probably became known to his hu- 
manity gradually, as the development of his human nature 
enabled him to comprehend them. Even in his early years, 
being free from sin, in a state resembling that of Adam 
before the fall, he doubtless enjoyed the same peculiar 
nearness to God which Adam did in his primitive inno- 
cence; but was yet unacquainted with the personal (hy- 
postatic) union of the Logos or Word with him. At 
twelve years of age, he was already conscious of having a 
special mission, by further communications from the di- 
vine nature. Hence when his mother found him in the 
temple, and inquired the cause of his tarrying behind, say- 
ing, “Behold thy father and I have sought thee sorrow- 
ing,” he replied, “How is it that ye sought me, wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business” Doubtless 
the consciousness of this vocation, and the fulness of com- 
munications from the Logos, increased progressively. At 
what precise time he became fully conscious of the con- 
stant and personal union of the Son of God with him, we 
know not. It may have been earlier, but certainly was 
not later than the date of his baptism, when the voice 
from heaven proclaimed, “This is my well-beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” After his public ministry com- 
menced, we must suppose him to have possessed this con- 
sciousness habitually. Yet were the divine attributes not 
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always in exercise in him, for he himself has said, “But of 
that day (of Judgment) and that hour knoweth no man, 
no not the angels that are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father,” Mark 13 : 32; Matt. 24 : 36, 42. 

From this discussion we clearly see the error of the Nes- 
torian Christology of the fourth century (A. D. 480), which 
regarded the two natures of the Saviour, not as united into 
one person, but as existing in two separate self-conscious 

ersons, the one human and the other divine. As, accord- 
ing to that view, there is only a moral union between the 
two persons, the actions of either can derive no character 
or influence from the qualities or dignity of the other. 

4. There is no commixture of the two natures, the human 
and the divine. 

Tn all other cases in the universe, we find, that the es- 
sential properties belonging to any being, animal or person, 
remain the same, and each retains its distinctive nature in 
perpetuity. Thus in man, however various the operations 
he performs, or the combinations he contemplates, his 
mental powers never become material, nor does his body 
ever become a faculty of his mind.. In like manner, there 
is no evidence in Scripture of any commixture of the pro- 
perties of the two natures in the Saviour’s person, having 
ever occurred as the result of this union. Although it 
existed during his entire life on earth, his human nature 
always retained all the ordinary properties of humanity ; 
whilst the numerous miracles which the Saviour wrought, 
are ascribed not to his humanity, but to the one divine 
person, the Lord Jesus Christ. Nor do they inform us, 
that his divine nature ate bread and fish, or walked and 
slept. In short, the human nature of Christ is just as 
purely human, as though the divine had never been con- 
nected with it; and the divine as purely divine, as that of 
God the Father, who never became incarnate. 

The human mind, moreover, naturally judges the crea- 
ture to be essentially different from the Creator, the finite 
from the Infinite, and the very idea of the one being com- 
muted into the other, either in part or whole, is judged 
by the mind of man to involve contradiction. Else would 
the veneration and respect due to good men, and to angels, 
not differ in kind from that which we pay to God but only 
in degree. Then, also, would the ancient apotheosis of 
heroes, and the modern worship of saints and of the Vir- 
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gin Mary, involve in them nothing intrinsically unreason- 


able. 


The Council of Chalcedon, in A. D. 451, expressed this 
doctrine in terms which have been satisfactory to the 
Christian Church until this day. 

“He is one Christ, existing in two natures without mix- 
ture (déovyzvres), without change (atpéxros), without division 
(ddvaperws), without separation (dzepiorws),—the diversity of 
the two natures not being at all destroyed by their union 
in the person; but the peculiar properties (durns) of each 
nature being preserved, and concurring to one person 


(xposwnor), and one subsistence (énosracw).” 


From this 


view it is evident that the so-called doctrine of Communi- 
catio idiomatum, or Interchange of attributes, between the 
divine and human natures of the Godman, is incorrect and 


unscriptural. 


5. That the attributes and actions of both natures, which 
are thus affirmed of the one person, do really all belong to 


that person. 


That the Scriptures do thus habitually ascribe attri- 


butes, taken both from the human and divine nature of 
the Godman, Jesus Christ, we have shown already by the 
two classes of texts, one of which proves the divinity and 
the other the humanity of the Saviour. That these various 
properties do appertain to this one Theanthropic person, 
not by mere figure of speech, but in logical verity, by the 
divinely constituted relations of this supernatural person- 
age, is also evident from the language itself. 


We affirm, not that the properties and actions of either 


nature, are attributed in Scripture to the opposite nature ; 
but to the one Theanthropic person, to the Godman, whose 
name represents both natures, and whose being is made up 
of neither alone, but of both together. 
say James walks, we do not regard the act as belonging 
merely to the body, with which the mind has no connec- 
tion; but at once regard it as an act of the person, which 
may be connected with important motives in the mind, or 
may form a part of a plan of action seated wholly in the 
mind, concerning which the body knows nothing. In 
short, we refer the action to the person James. 


Just as when we 


The intrinsic nature of this personal or hypostatic union, 


65 





God has no where explained to us in his word, so that we 
are neither able nor called on to explain it. 


It is just as 
Vou. XIX. No. 76. 
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inexplicable as the union of soul and body in man. The 
theory that the two natures have but one consciousness, is 
not affirmed in Scripture, and seems to militate against the 
completeness of the Saviour’s humanity. Nor is the the- 
ory necessary. It is the fact taught in Scripture, of God’s 
having combined the two natures into one person, thus, 
for wise reasons, forming a new person, consisting of the 
Divine Logos and a human nature, which makes the attri- 
butes of both natures predicable of this one person; and 
not the denial of a human consciousness. And it is the 
fact, that the inspired volume does thus ascribe attributes 
derived from both natures to this one person, that makes 
it obligatory upon us to believe the doctrine. Every ac- 
tion, hnman and divine, ascribed to the Saviour in Scrip- 
ture, either by himself or the inspired apostles, must there- 
fore be regarded as belonging to his person, to himself: 
and as proceeding from, or performed by that nature, 
either human or divine, to whose well-known properties it 
is appropriate. Thus, in John 16:28, the Saviour affirms, 
“T came from the Father, and came into the world.” Now 
there is no reason to believe, as the early Socinians did, 
that the human nature of Jesus ever existed before his 
birth of the Virgin Mary, when the Logos or Word be- 
came flesh, that is, assumed our nature, and that it had 
been taken to heaven and returned again. Therefore it 
must have been his divine nature, that came from the 
Father, where it had existed in glory from eternity. And 
when the Scriptures declare that Jesus Christ came into 
the world “not to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved,’—that “the Son of man 
came to give his life a ransom for many,’—“that he bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree,” &.—it would be 
the height of absurdity to suppose, that this great atoning 
and redeeming work, of which prophets had spoken thou- 
sands of years before, and for which the Son of God as- 
sumed our passible nature, that he might be able to suffer, 
should be regarded as having nothing to do with him at 
last, and as being the act merely of that human nature, 
which was ignorant of the plan and purpose until after 
the incarnation. No, the sufferings were those of the 
Theanthropic person, whose most important nature was di- 
vine. Hence it may be justly said He (God) purchased bis 
Church with his own blood. Had the suffering belonged 
to the human nature alone, then did God not send his Son 
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into the world to suffer and to die for us: but merely to 
select a different being, the mere son of Mary, to do so! 
Then also did the Son of God not come into the world, to 
give fis life a ransom for all, but to induce a human being to 

make the sacrifice. But in all these passages these vicar- 
ious atoning sufferings and actions, are evidently affirmed 
of the Saviour, of the Theanthropic person. 

Throughout the animal creation, every action or pas- 
sion, performed or suffered by any organ or part of the 
animal, is naturally ascribed to the whole being, is regard- 
ed not as simply a matter of the animal’s body, but of his 
entire being; and our interest and sympathy are propor- 
tioned to the degree of intelligence, sagacity and worthi- 
ness we suppose it to possess Again, in man, it is his 
body that makes him capable of suffering injury from ex- 
ternal physical violence; for the soul can neither be cut 
with the sword nor penetrated by a ball. Yet, when in- 
jury is thus done to the body, it is the mind which is the 
real seat of sensation, and which is the part that suffers. 
But, whether the sufferings of man proceed from corporeal 
or mental causes, whether they are inflicted on the body 
or the mind, they are, by the laws of our mental constitu- 
tion, attributed to the person, to that name which repre- 
sents both parts of the one being. 

Thus, also, must we naturally suppose, that in this su- 
pernatural, complex personage, the Godman, all the acts 
of both his constituent natures, do really belong to the one 
person, and must in propriety be predicated of it, and not 
distinctively of either nature. Hence the sufferings of the 
blessed Saviour, in the Garden and on the Cross, both 
bodily and mental, were really and truly the sufferings of 
the one being, the Godman, the Theanthropos, the Son of 
God and son of man, and not of the divine nature alone, 
as Osiander taught, or of the human alone, as Stancar 
supposed. And as the divine nature is the real personal 
basis of the Godman, and is infinitely more exalted and 
important than the humanity, it must sustain the more 

. potential part in the complex being, and the sufferings of . 
the Theanthropos appertain, at least as much to the divine 
nature as to the human, and possess an influence and dig- 
nity commensurate rather with the divine than human, 
they must be rather infinite than finite! 

The plan of the great work of Redemption and its grad- 
ual revelation, as well as the preparation of the Church 
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and the world for it through four thousand years, was en- 
tirely the work of God; but in its actual execution, the 
human nature of the Saviour co-operated, and served as 
the organism, through which the Logos (Word) commu- 
nicated with men, and was enabled to suffer and die in our 
stead, and for our redemption. It was the eternal Son of 
God, the second person of the Trinity, who voluntarily 
undertook the work of redeeming the fallen race of Adain. 
It was the Son of God, who, soon after the fall, announced 
his intention, as “the seed of the woman,” to bruise the 
Serpent’s head. It was the Son of God, who from age to 
age revealed one feature after another of the plan of Re- 
demption through the prophets, until the entire scheme 
was fully presented, though imperfectly understood by the 
carnal Jews, who expected a temporal kingdom of heaven. 
It was the Son of God, who directed the circumstances of 
his own incarnation, the miraculous conception of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and the birth of her Son. It was the Son of 
God who united himself with the miraculously conceived 
human being before his birth, and, therefore, before he had 
yet lived on earth or attained a separate personality. It 
was tue Son of God, who determined aforehand the cir- 
cumstances of the Saviour’s birth. And it was the Son of 
God, who in general determined the sphere in which the 
human nature of the Saviour, in the full exercise of his 
will, and in connection with the divine nature together 
constituting the theanthropic person, should co-operate in 
executing the work of redeeming love. As the human 
natnre of the Saviour was to be complete and real, in all 
things, sin excepted, the Theanthropos withheld (evra 
éxévest) the manifestations of the divine nature, through 
the infancy and youth of Jesus, and left him to his natural 
and proper pavlenianid, until the necessities of his public 
ministry called for the exercise of his higher powers. 
This circumstance gave rise, to what the Form of Con- 
cord terms the two-fold state of Christ (status exinanitionis 
and exaltationis), designated by later divines, the Saviour’s 
state of humiliation and of exaltation. Rom. 8: 3; Philip. 
2: 6—11; Acts 5: 30; 2: 33—36. 

What a glorious view does this doctrine afford, of the 
all-sufficient basis of the great work of atonement and re- 
demption, of the all-prevailing righteousness, the vicarious 
sufferings and death of the Redeemer! What power is 
there in the declaration of Scripture, that not a mere man, 
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but God so loved the world, as to send his only begotten 
Son into the world, not to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved! And again, The blood 
of Christ (the Son of God, the Godman) cleanseth us from 
all sin! 

In conclusion, it is gratifying to find this view of our 
subject, which we have found so clearly deducible from 
the teachings of God’s word, taught with great confidence 
and perspicuity by that greatest of Reformers, Martin Lu- 
ther himself: 

“If it should be objected (says he) on the ground of rea- 
son, that the Godhead cannot suffer nor die, you must an- 
swer, That is true; nevertheless, as the divinity and hu- 
manity in Christ constitute one person, therefore the 
Scriptures, on account of this personal unity, also attrib- 
ute everything to the Deity which occurred to the human- 
ity, and vice versa. This is moreover accordant with 
truth; for you must affirm that the person (Christ) suffers 
and dies. Now the person is the true God, therefore it is 
proper to say, the Son of God suffers. For although one 
part (if I may so speak), namely, the Godhead does not su/- 
fer, still, the person, which is God, suffers in its other part, 
that is, in its humanity (denn obwoh! das eine Stiick [dasz 
ich so rede] als die Gottheit nicht leidet ; so leidet dennoch 
die Person, welch Gott ist, am andern Stiicke, als an der 
Menschheit). Thus we say, The king’s son has a sore, 
and yet it is only his leg that is affected ; Solomon is wise, 
and yet it is only his soul which possesses wisdom; Absa- 
lom is beautiful, and yet it was only his body that is re- 
ferred to; Peter is gray, and yet it is only his head of which 
this is affirmed. For as soul and body constitute but one 
person, everything which happens either to the body or 
the soul, yea, even to the smallest member of the body, is 
justly and properly attributed to the whole person. This 
mode of expression is not peculiar to the Scriptures, but 
prevails throughout the world, and is also correct. Thus 
the Son of God was in truth crucified for us, that is, the 
person which is God; for this person, I say, was crucified 
according to its humanity.”—Luth. Works, Jena edit., vol. 
3, p. 457. 


SOTERIOLOGY. 


We have thus arrived at the third grand doctrine of our 
Article, its Soteriology. 
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Let us hear the language of the Article on this subject: 

“ Who (namely, the Christ,) truly suffered, was crucified, 
died and was buried, that he might reconcile the Father to us, 
and be a sacrifice not only for original sin, but also for all 
the actual sins of men.” 

The merits of Christ, which form the basis of Christian 
Soteriology, have been variously divided. The earliest 
classification is that, which separates his activities into 
those of prophet, priest and king, found as early as the time 
of Eusebius, in the fourth century.* The other and more 
natural division is into the active and passive righteousness 
of the Redeemer, the former including all the actions of 
his life in fulfilment of the divine law instead of the sinner, 
aud the latter all his sufferings as well as death in his 
behalf. We shall, however, adhere to the more ancient, 
simple and historical arrangement of the Article before us. 

Here we find three items indicated, namely the suffer- 
ings and death of the Saviour as matters of history, their 
necessity, their vicarious nature and lastly, the manner in 
which they effect the contemplated end. 


I. THE SUFFERINGS AND DEATH OF CHRIST AS MATTERS OF 
HISTORY. 


1. The historical verity of the Saviour’s sufferings and 
death is so manifestly and irresistibly evident from the 
simple, yet detailed and impartial narratives of the synop- 
tical gospels, that it has been generaily admitted, both by 
Jews and Christians. See Matt. ch. 26 and 27; Mark ch. 
14 and 15; and Luke ch. 22 and 23. To specify these ev- 
idences would require the rehearsal of the entire chapters. 
The Docete alone, a species of incipient Gnostic, volatil- 
ized the Saviour’s human nature into a mere phantasm, 
and denied that he had a real body, thus of course reject- 
ing the reality of his sufferings upon the cross. Mohammed 
also ventured to deny it, under the ridiculous pretext that 
Christ was withdrawn and a Jew was crucified in his stead. 
Some modern Rationalists and infidels have impugned it; 
adopting the principle of exegesis that miracles being, in 
their idleness, impossible, no interpretation of any Scrip- 





* Eusebius Hist. Eccles. I. ¢. 3. &s rovrovs anavtas rnv ene tov 
Ganon xpistov dvapopay exe, movor Gpxlepea Twy OAwr, xaL Moroy anacns 
TNs KTLOEWS Bacirsa, xuc povoy mpopyrny, apxexpopnt ny Tov marpos 
TVyYZAVOVTO. 
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ture passage can be correct, which implies or affirms one. 
They have accordingly denied the reality of Christ’s death, 
in order to disprove the truth of a resurrection in his case. 
But their utter destitution of all historical evidence, in 
view of the detailed and generally accredited gospel nar- 
ratives, has prevented the reception of their theory even 
among the practical neglecters of religion. 

2. The magnitude of the Saviour’s sufferings, is evident 
from the narratives of the gospel, in which a series of in- 
dignities and cruelties are detailed, such as are rarely in- 
flicted on the greatest malefactors. Yet, it has been the 
prevailing opinion of the Church in all ages, that his 
greatest sufferings were mental and internal. They must 
have included sorrow on account of the sins of all man- 
kind in all ages. By these sins, indignity was offered to 
the infinitely good and glorious Father in heaven, the 
honor of his law was constantly violated by men on earth, 
and all men were encouraged to indulge their sinful pro- 
pensities, involving the human race in continual rebellion 
against the best benefactor and God, as well as entailin 
on themselves eternal ruin. Of all this the Saviour had 
a more perfect knowledge than any, mere human being 
ever could have. A deep sense of the displeasure of his 
heavenly Father for the assumed guilt of the world, also 
evidently bore with incalculable weight upon his soul, for 
the immediate hand of God pressed this heavy load upon 
his heart so that he was constrained to exclaim, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me.” 

These sources of suffering alone, would have far trans- 
cended the powers of endurance of any mere man, and 
constrain us to resort to the peculiarity of his person for 
explanation. This union of the two natures in one per- 
son, involves the inference, that the sufferings were not 
those of his human nature alone, but of his theanthropic 
person, of the Godman. So that the divinity of his per- 
son not only gave him infinitely greater power to endure 
the inconceivable pains inflicted by the Father, on account 
of the dishonor entailed upon his law; but it also gave to 
the sufferings of that Godman infinitely greater atoning and 
reconciling efficacy, than could have belonged to any mere- 
ly human being. Thus it is an obvious principle of hu- 
man judgment, that the same wound, made in the body of 
a horse and a man, is possessed of very different degrees 
of importance and influence. The sensibility of the horse 
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is less acute than that of the man. The brute, moreover, 
suffers simply the pain, caused by the lesion of his body ; 
whilst the rational, reflecting man, in addition to that 
naked pain of the wound, experiences much greater suf. 
fering from his knowledge of the various consequences 
which these pains will produce to him and to others. And 
finally, the infinite dignity of his theanthropic person, con- 
fers infinite afieacy on all bis actions and sufferings, to 
accomplish the end, for which they were performed and 
endured. 
II. The necessity of these sufferings of the Saviour, is al- 
ready presupposed by the several facts, that when the love 
of God induced him to provide for the salvation of our 
sinful race, God himself proposed this, and no other 
method of salvation, “not sparing even his own Son ;” 
which he would have done if the sacrifice had been un- 
necessary. That the Son of God was willing to make the 
mournful, bloody sacrifice—and that the Father approved 
his assumption of the mission by a voice from heaven, 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 
But “that without the shedding of blood, there could be 
no remission of sin,” is further evident from the essential 
attributes, the punitive justice and holiness of God. The 
divine favor is life, and his loving kindness better than 
life. But that Being, who delights in holiness, who has 
made all the powers of his rational creatures, and all the 
organizations of mag me nature around them productive 
of pleasure, and has inscribed on the structure of the uni- 
verse around us, the law that virtue is productive of hap- 
piness and vice of misery—that God cannot continue to 
bestow his favor on the impenitent, persistent transgressor 
of his law ;—but sooner or later must withdraw it, and 
that withdrawal involves eternal banishment from his 
presence into the regions of endless darkness and despair. 
Moreover, God being the moral governor of the uni- 
verse, and having given to his rational creatures laws, in- 
finitely wise and calculated to secure their highest happi- 
ness; it is evidently his supreme legislative duty, to 
maintain the honor of his law, on which the security and 
happiness of all his faithful subjects depend, by punishing 
the transgression of them, either in the person of each 
criminal, or on a substitute, or by exhibiting in some other 
way his inviolable hatred to sin, thus to deter others from 
transgression. What judgment would we form of a hu- 
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man governor who, having enacted wise and salutary laws, 
should neglect to enforce obedience to them; but, on the 
contrary, should suffer the rights and security of person 
and property to be violated with impunity. Now the in- 
finite Jehovah, having determined on this plan of salva- 
tion, by the sufferings and death of his own Son upon 
the cross; we must regard the plan as consonant with his 
nature, and as satisfactory to the demands of the violated law. 
We are therefore compelled to regard these sufferings of 
the Godman as absolutely necessary, unless God would ab- 
dicate the throne of the universe, or divest himself of 
those essential attributes, in consequence of which “he is 
angry with the wicked every day,” Ps. 7:11, and the 
thoughts of the wicked are an abomination in his sight,” 
Ps. 15 : 26, and “without holiness no man shall see God.” 

Evidently then, the theory of Grotius, that the necessi- 
ty of an atonement was only hypothetical, being caused 
by the fact, that God had published a law threatening 
punishment to sinners, and that had he not done so, he 
might have pardoned sin without any atonement or satis- 
faction, if he had seen fit to do so, is a radical error, ignor- 
ing the essential holiness, justice and benevolence of God, 
and attributing mutability to “him in whom there is no 
variableness nor the shadow of a change.” 

IIT. Their Vicarious nature and Necessity. 

In perusing the numberless declarations of the inspired 
volume touching the wonderful sufferings of the Godman 
in the work of Redemption, we are forcibly struck with 
the frequency and the variety of expression, in which their 
vicarious nature is held up to view. The holy seer, Isaiah, 
who had been describing the Messiah and his kingdom, 
says: “He was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” “All 
we like sheep have gone astray, we have turned every one 
to his own way: and the Lord hath laid on him the in- 
iquities of us all,” Isaiah 538: 5,6. The apostle Peter 
says, “Who (namely Christ), his own self bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree—by whose stripes ye were 
healed.” And the greatest of the apostles, in his epistle 
to the Galatians, (3 : 13) testifies, “Christ redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” “The 
blood of Jesus Christ, says John, cleanses ws from all sin. 


Vou. XIX. No. 76. 66 
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In the Apocalypse, ascriptions of praise are given to Je- 
sus Christ, as “to him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood,” Rev. 1:5." And to the Romans, 
Paul says, “When we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of nis Son,” 5: 10, and to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. 5 : 18, 19) God reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath given us the ministry of reconciliation ; 
namely, that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” 

Thus we see that the method selected by infinite wis- 
dom to redeem our fallen race, is through the actions, suf- 
ferings and death of the Godman. Had pardon been 
promised on the ground of any thing that any mere man 
had done, or had Jesus Christ been a mere man, his life 
and death would have not only lacked the necessary effi- 
cacy or redeeming power, from want of proper dignity of 
his person ; but his efforts could only tend to excite in the 
sinner gratitude to him, and not to God. But as the work 
was effected by theanthropic miraculous person, the God- 
man, in whom the human and divine natures are com- 
bined, and the divine even preponderated, the acts, suffer- 
ings and death of this divine personage not only possess 
divine efficacy, but are also directly calculated to excite in 
the hearts of redeemed sinners love and gratitude un- 
bounded to the divine Redeemer, to God. 

All these inspired declarations accord with the view 
more generally prevailing in all ages of the Church, and 
bring us to 

IV. The manner in which the Sufferings and Death of the 
Godman, Jesus. Christ, were designed to effect our salvation. 

From the very dawn of Christianity, primitive believers 
and Christian fathers, regarded the work of the Godman, 
and especially his death, as in some way the procuring 
cause of salvation to the fallen race of Adam. But the 
development of the expiatory work of Christ, as a distinct 
satisfaction made by the Godman to the demands of penal 
justice, and of the manner in which it affects the relations 
of the sinner to the law of God, was more tardy than that 
of Anthropology and Theology, as well as of some other 
less important doctrines. 

The @nostics (Basilides, A. D. 125) who taught a mere 
spectral humanity in connection with the Logos, and the 
Ebionites, who denied all connection between God and 
man in Christ, virtually rejected the atonement. The ear- 
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liest fathers, in opposition to these heretics, taught, though 
not with equal perspicuity, that the sufferings of the Sa- 
viour were not the sufferings of a mere man, but of the 
Godman, and were expiatory of the guilt of our fallen 
race. 

The visionary Origen, of the third century, understood 
the death of the Saviour in a mystic and idealistic sense, 
as an event not limited to this visible world, nor to one 
single period of time. He viewed it as occurring in heaven 
as well as on earth, as embracing all ages, and, in its con- 
sequences, of infinite importance for other worlds.* Ori- 
gen, therefore, could not view the atonement as vicarious, 
because be regarded all punishment as disciplinary and 
not judicial, as temporary and not eternal, and considered 
souls as constantly falling and being reclaimed. Yet some 
times he speaks of the atonement as expiatory. 

In the ¢hird century, and, in a few instances, even ear- 
lier, some of the Christian fathers, by misinterpreting sev- 
eral passages of Scripture, as Col. 2: 15, Heb. 11: 14, and 
still retaining the Jewish and Oriental idea of the great 
influence of Satan and evil spirits, gave currency to the 
erroneous opinion, that mankind since the fall, were not 
only subject to temptation from Satan and other evil spir- 
its, as the Scriptures teach ; but literally under his constant 
control. Hence they misunderstood the passages, teaching 
that Christ laid down his life a sacrifice for us, or for sin, 
as though the sacrifice or ransom had been made to Satan, 
instead of to God ; and that the result of redemption was 
not to reconcile us to God, so much as to deliver us from 
the supposed absolute servitude to Satan. 

This theory, first adopted in the Greek Church, in the 
third century, especially by Origen, and later by Gregory 
of Nyssa and Gregory Nazianzen, was transplanted to the 
Latin Church, and adopted by Ambrose, and even in some 
degree also by Augustine. This erroneous view generally 
prevailed in the Papal Church until the twelfth century, 
and formed a very congenial auxiliary to the superstitions 
and formalism of Rome. 

After some centuries of comparative darkness, and in 
the beginning of the scholastic period, the true doctrine of 
a vicarious atonement, which had been presented in a gen- 
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eral and popular way by the early fathers, and whose sys- 
tematic relations had been touched on by Athanasius and 
John Damascenus, was fully taught by Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in 1098, (born 1034, died about 
1109). He represented it as a wonderful scheme of divine 
love and mercy, devised in the councils of eternity, to re- 
deem our fallen race from the dominion and curse of sin. 
This theory assumes, that man is under natural obligation 
of obedience to the laws of God, the violation of which 
created a debt, which is sin, and for which satisfaction 
must be made to the punitive justice of God. This pun- 
ishment must be endured, either by the sinner himself, or 
by his substitute. The justice of God demanded a sacri- 
fice, and the benevolence of (sod furnished the victim, by 
the surrender of his own Son, who voluntarily offered 
himself a ransom for our sinful race. This view of the 
case is argued with consummate dialectic skill by Anselm, 
in his work, entitled Cur Deus homo? The depravity of 
man being premised, the necessity of a satisfaction, before 
pardon could be extended to the sinner, is traced to the 
Semi justice of God, as moral governor of the world. 
rom the inability of the sinner, or of any other mere 
creature, to do more than the law requires for himself, he 
deduces the necessity, that the Redeemer must be more 
than a creature, must be one, who did not himself owe any 
debt of obedience, and therefore he must be divine. As 
the satisfaction was to be for man, man also should partici- 
pate in it: therefore the Redeemer should be both God 
and man, should be Theanthropos. The sufferings of the 
Godman being infinite, they were amply sufficient to satis- 
fy for all the sins of the whole world. An additional rea- 
son why the Logos assumed human nature, was because as 
God alone, he could not suffer, but was impassible: or in 
other words, it was, necessary that the Redeemer should be 
man, that he might be able to suffer for'us, and be God, 
that his sufferings might have efficacy to redeem us.* 





* See the author’s “Evangelical Lutheran Catechism,’’ p, 62, Q. 152. 
‘‘dre we able to make this satisfaction ourselves? A. No; we cannot 
of ourselves even repent of our sins, and if by divine grace we are 
converted, our best services are so imperfect, as not to merit accept- 
ance even for the present; much less can our good works at any time 
exceed the demands of the law, and make satisfaction for past sins. 

Q. 153. Could any mere creature make satisfaction for us? A. No; 
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Other prominent writers fluctuated between the differ- 
ent systems. Abelard (died 1142) viewed the atonement 
as purely a work of benevolence, not required by the attri- 
butes of God asa condition of pardon; repentance itself 
being regarded as a sufficient basis for it. His views of 
sin and of the divine holiness, were entirely superficial. 
The effects of the Saviour’s sufferings, he considered as 
purely swasive, designed to inspire the sinner with feelings 
of penitence. On the occurrence of these, he maintains, 
God can pardon the transgressor without any equivalent, 
or satisfaction to the violated law. Peter Lombard, in the 
main preferred the theory of Abelard (+1164). Bernard 
of Clairvaux (+1153) was more evangelical and inclined to 
the Anselmic theory. 

The Schoolmen, especially of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, such as Bonaventura (+1272), Alexander 
Hales (1245), have discussed these subjects in all their, 
metaphysical, as well as practical bearings, with consum- 
mate ability. Thomas Aquinas, the prince of scholastic 
divines, inculeated the same views of the work of the 
Godman in saving our sinful race; yet with increasing 
clearness and force, especially in bis “Summa Theologix.” 
He discriminated more clearly between the satisfaction, 
made for the sins of men by the Saviour’s sufferings, and 
the merit of his obedience to the law, that is, between the 
active and passive righteousness of Christ. By the manner 
in which he teaches the superabundance of Christ’s right- 
eousness, without counterbalancing it by the infinite de- 
merit of sin, he prepared the way for the Romish doctrine 
of works of supererogation. 


TRIDENTINE SOTERIOLOGY. 


In close connection with these views is the Tridentine 
Soteriology; or the system of that portion of the Romish 
Church, which resisted the light of the Reformation, 
merely revising and confirming the corrupt system devel- 
oped in that Church through the lapse of ages. The mem- 
bers of the celebrated Council of Trent, convened in 1545, 
were employed, with various intervals, for eighteen years 





for no creature, not even an archangel, could bear the weight of 
God's indignation at the sins of the world; nor could any creature 
perform more good works than the law requires for himself; hence 
none of them could be applied to the benefit of others.’’ 
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(till 1563), for the purpose of repairing the fearful damage 
done their doctrinal system by the ever memorable Refor- 
mation, and decided that the merits of Christ alone are not 
the ground of the sinner’s salvation, but in connection 
with the inward holiness. They confound justification with 
sanctification, as Augustine and other fathers had occa- 
sionally done. 

By this holiness or sanctification, the Tridentine doctors 
understood, not external acts of holy living, but an inter- 
nal state, or act of faith, wrought by the Holy Spirit. This 
act, or state, is not regarded as expiatory; but as a meri- 
torious work of man, and thus justification is in part by 
works, contrary to the Scripture declaration, “Jt is not of 
works, lest any man should boast,” Eph. 2:9. Justifica- 
tion by faith alone the Romis!: Church condemns in une- 
quivocal terms.* 


PROTESTANT SOTERIOLOGY. 


But it was only in the Protestant Church, and especially 
from the pen of the chief Reformer, Martin Luther, that 
the New Testament doctrine of salvation by grace alone, 
without works, first found its most lucid and ample exhi- 
bition in this era. It was in the Protestant Church that 
the primitive lustre of this apostolic doctrine was revived 
in all its amplitude, and pursued through its different re- 
lations. The Anselimic view related mainly to the objec- 
tive aspect of the atonement, and its bearings on the attri- 
butes and law of God, as moral governor of the universe; 
whilst its application to the penitent sinner, his justifica- 
tion was less carefully elaborated. The path of deep 
practical experience, through which Providance led Lu- 
ther to a solution of the problem, How can man be just 
with God? also directed his chief attention to the practical 
and subjective aspects of these doctrines, and taught him 
to feel the necessity of an atonement for our actual sins, as 
well as our hereditary depravity. Hence he and his fol- 
lowers devoted more attention to the discussion of subjec- 
tive justification than of the objective atonement, and in 





* “Tf any one shall say that justifying faith is nothing but confi- 
dence in the divine mercy, remitting sin on account of Christ; or 
that this faith is the sole thing by which we are justified: Let him 
be accursed.’’—Canones Concil. Trifentin. de Justificatione 1X. XI. 
XII. 
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the different leading portions of the Protestant world, this 
subject was fully discussed and understood in its several 
relations. 

a. Total and universal depravity both natural or heredi- 
tary and actual, became the established doctrine of Protest- 
antism. Our fallen race are regarded as deeply guilty be- 
fore God, and yet morally unable to effect their own 
deliverance, thus exhibiting the absolute necessity of the 
atonement. 

b. The vicarious atonement and righteousness of the God- 
man, the Saviour, are regarded as the only available plan of 
salvation for our race, and as fully sufficient for the re- 
demption of all mankind. 

c. And a living faith alone, without works, is regarded as 
the only condition, on which the benefits of this redemp- 
tion are dispensed to men. This faith, wherever found, is 
always productive of good works. It works by love and 
purifies the heart and overcomes the world. It produces 
a holy life, which is, however, regarded not as a part of 
the condition of justification, but as an evidence of the 
genuineness of living faith: whilst all the glory of our 
salvation, in time and eternity, is ascribed to that Lamb of 
God, which was slain for the sins of the world. 


ESCHATOLOGY OF CHRIST. 


The remainder of our Article relates to what may be 
termed the Eschatology of the Saviour, his Descent into 
hades (a5), his Resurrection, his Ascension and Return to 
Final Judgment. 

On these remaining topics, interesting indeed, but of 
less practical importance than those which have claimed 
our attention, want of time forbids any more than a very 
brief notice. 

We are told, “He descended into hell,” or hades, the place 
of departed spirits, in which both the righteous and the 
wicked are contained, separated from each other, indeed, 
by “an impassable gulf,” yet within view or knowledge 
of each other, as seen in the case of “the rich man” and 
“Lazarus afar off in Abraham’s bosom.” It must not be 
forgotten, that this clause, which our Confession quotes 
from the so-called “Apostles’ Creed,” is not found in the 
copies extant of that document during the first three cen- 
turies. But the existence of such an immediate state, 
termed Sheol ("**) by the Hebrews, and Hades (4ns) by the’ 
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Greeks, supposed to be underground, into which both the 
righteous and wicked descend after death,* was generally 
believed. 

Different opinions were entertained as to the object, for 
which the Godman descended to hades. The Form of Con- 
cordt+ affirms, that Christ descended into the lower regions, 
destroyed hell for believers, and snatched us from the 
power of death and Satan, and thus from the jaws of hell.” 
Others supposed that he preached the gospel in hades, 
as well to believers who had lived before his incarnation, 
as also to the wicked. Others, amongst whom was also 
Calvin,t that he there endured the pains of hell,—and oth- 
ers that he appeared there to announce himself as con- 
— over death and hell (Hollazius, Quenstedt, Bud- 

eus). Dr. Mosheim and others regarded this doctrine as 
a theological problem, not fully solved in Scripture; yet 
there is enough revealed to show, that it is a part of the 
Saviour’s triumph over Satan, in the prosecution of the 
glorious work of redemption. 


RESURRECTION OF THE SAVIOUR. 


The next step in the Saviour’s exaltation is his Resur- 
rection. “He arose on the third day,” says our Article. 
According to the Jewish method of calculation, fractions 
of a day were also counted as units; and days commenced 
at sunset. Hence the Saviour having been crucified on 
Friday about noon, the after part of the day was counted 
a whole one, Friday night and Saturday till sunset were 
the second, and Saturday night, belonging, according to 
the Jewish mode of calculation, to Sunday, together with 
Sunday morning, was the third day. 

Although the truth of the resurrection of Christ has 
been disputed by some infidels, ancient and modern; its 
historical reality has been so frequently and so triumphant- 
ly established, that it has ceased to be a prominent point 
of attack. The resurrection of Christ consisted in the re- 
union of the soul with his body, and their coming forth 
from the tomb together. This risen body of the Saviour 
is called “‘a glorious body,” “a heavenly body,” “a spiritual 
body,” (Phil. 3 : 21. évpaxov, 1 Cor. 15 : 48; Luke 24:31- 
37). It has been disputed, whether the risen body of 





* Numbers 16 : 30, 33; Isaiah 14: 15; Ps. 55 : 16; Job7 : 9. 
t Art. TX. p. 551. y Institut. Relig. Christ. p. 414. 
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Christ was fully glorified before his ascension or not. Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, Theodoret and others, believed the for- 
mer, whilst Jerome and the Western theologians held the 
latter opinion. The importance of this doctrine is fun- 
damental, 1 Tim. 3: 17; col. Rom. 10:9. To have been 
an eye witness of the resurrection of Christ, was an essen- 
tial qualification of an apostle, Acts 1 : 21, 22; Luke 24: 
47,48. The Saviour had predicted his own resurrection, 
and tells us he had power to lay down his life, and power 
to take it up again, John 10:18. This wonderful event 
was therefore effected by the divine power of the Thean- 
thropos, and was an important step toward his completion 
of the work, for which he appeared on earth, as well as a 
distinct advance in his progress to the throne of celestial 


glory. 
ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 


After spending forty days on earth, appearing among his 
disciples on such a varicty of occasions, and under such 
various circumstances, as to leave no earthly doubt of his 
resurrection, and to afford him opportunity of imparting 
to his followers all necessary additional instruction; he 
ascended from Bethany, on the Mount of Olives, and as he 
lifted up his hands and blessed them, he was elevated from 
the view of the multitude, “a cloud received him out of 
their sight,” and “he was carried up into heaven,” Luke 
2450,51. The terms » # and “down” being only rela- 
tive terms, meaning toward or from the earth, or centre of 
attraction, we cannot regard them as determining the lo- 
cality of heaven. Dr. Reinhard defines the ascension of 
the Saviour to be “that change by which Christ departed 
from this earth, to that august place, which the Scriptures 
denominate heaven.” It is the transition of the Saviour 
from earth to the blessed abode of God, of the holy angels, 
and the spirits of the just made perfect. Whether this 
celestial state, or paradise, is a peculiar place or state, or 
whether it extends throughout all worlds, and is also 
around about us, is a question our present limited facul- 
ties cannot positively decide. - Pfaffius believed hea- 
ven to be in the bosom of God himself, where angels and 
the spirits of the just made perfect, will enjoy eternal rest: 


Vou. XIX. No. 76. 67 
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whilst J. D. Michaelis supposed the renovated earth to be 
the destined future abode of the blessed. 

In heaven the body of Christ will certainly be fully 
glorified, will be like the glorified bodies of all saints, 
Phil. 8 : 21; 1 Cor. 15 : 42—538, and be, at least in some 
measure, unlike the one he had on earth after his resurrec- 
tion, when he ate and drank material and corruptible food. 
In heaven the Theanthropos will be encircled with the 
glory, which the Son of God had with the Father ere the 
world was, will exercise all authority in heaven and on 
earth, and govern the universe for the benefit of his Me- 
diatorial Kingdom and the glory of God. This is also in- 
volved in the inspired statement, that “He is seated at the 
right hand of the Father, that he might perpetually reign 
over all, and sanctify those who believe in him, by send- 
ing into their hearts the Holy Spirit, who governs, con- 
soles, quickens and defends them against the devil and the 
power of sin. And that the same Christ will return again 
that he may judge the living and the dead, according to 
the Apostles’ Creed.” 


RETURN TO JUDGMENT. 


This the Scriptures represent, in language apparently 
literal, as occurring in the clouds of heaven, accompanied 
by the celestial hosts, and the resurrection of the dead. 
Whilst the great body of orthodox divines (Gerhard, Hol- 
lazius, Baumgarten, Buddeus, &c.) adopt a literal interpre- 
tation of the leading facts of this description, all admit a 
figurative explanation of some of the circumstances, (such 
as opening the books, &c.,) of this most solemn wind- 
ing up of the moral administration of God on the theatre 
of our earth. Acts 17:31; 10:42; Matt. 25 : 26—29; 
John 5 : 26—29; 2 Cor. 5:10; Phil. 3: 20. : 

Some divines suppose this solemn transaction will take 
place in the atmosphere (1 Thess. 4 : 17) around or above 
us, as the earth would be too limited for a scene, in which 
all the members of all generations that ever lived on earth 
are to be embraced. The term “day” (7u«pa) of judgment, 
is generally regarded as an indefinite period (Gerhard IX. 
56; Michaelis 604); although if the limitations of time and 
space are removed from the soul in the future world, 
transactions now requiring years, might occur in an hour. 
Persons who had been drowned and were resuscitated, have 
asserted that in the act of drowning, that is, just before 
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their consciousness ceased, the history of their whole 
lives, with numberless incidents, passed, with inconceiva- 
ble rapidity in review before them, as in a single instant. 
The resurrection bodies, both of the righteous and the 
wicked, may, moreover, be transparent expressions of the 
thoughts and characters of the parties, and in them each 
one can read his or her destiny, before the sentence is offi- 
cially pronounced by the Judge; and this will be a publi- 
cation sufficient, of the deeds done in the body by all, who 
are to receive their eternal, irrevocable sentence, on that 
most solemn, never to be forgotten day of judgment. 


ARTICLE Ii. 


REGENERATION, 
Rev. Cyrus Tuomas, De Soto, Illinois. 


We find scattered through the New Testament such ex- 
pressions as the following: “Born again,” “Born of God,” 
“Newness of life,” “New creature,” “Putting on the new 
man,” Quickened,” “Passed from death unto life,” &c., all 
having reference to some great change that takes place in 
man, in his passage from a state of sin to a state of right- 
eousness. Although these expressions contain different 
shades of meaning, and vary the figure used, yet no one 
will deny, that all have reference to one central idea. 

The term Regeneration has been generally adopted as the 
name of this change; to which the name New-birth is also, 
perhaps with greater precision, applied ; the first referring 
more directly to the genetic cause, the other to the effect. 
We use them as synonymous. 

Let us examine these scriptural expressions, and see if 
we can find the central thought therein contained. We 
presume the following will be admitted as a correct canon 
of interpretation. ‘“‘I'hat where several terms of expres- 
sions are used, each intended to convey the same funda- 
mental idea, no interpretation of that idea must be adopted 
that will exclude any one of these terms or expressions.” 

The expressions quoted, present three distinct and dif: 
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ferent figures: 1. That of Birth; 2. That of Creation; 
3. That of Resurrection. Now what one thing or thought 
belongs in common to these different figures? For the 
fundamental idea must be found in each. Whatever is 
eliminated by passing from one to the other cannot be the 
object of our search. 

The idea of parentage necessarily belongs to the first, 
but is dropped when we pass to the others. That of crea- 
tive power belongs alone to the second; that of the former 
state of the subject alone, to the third. And so we might 
proceed to eliminate one after another of the factors, until 
we should find that which is common to all. Through 
each figure, and all the expressions embraced by them, 
we do find, as the central stem, the idea of the beginning of 
life. 

Where birth is the figure, the mind is directed to the 
parent and child, but the first dawn of a new life is the 
central and important idea. When creation is used, the 
beginning of life is still the chief thought, but the mind is 
directed to Creator and creature. And also when resur- 
rection, or passing from death unto life, is used, beginning 
of life is the central idea, yet with allusion to the former 
state of the subject. 

The intangibility of life, abstractly considered, compli- 
cates the difficulty experienced, in attempting to carry 
back our investigations to the beginning point; and 
doubly so when we pass from the external or physical to 
the spiritual. “The wind bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth.” And although we cannot 
grasp it and hold it, as, like the electric current, Jt flashes 
along, yet we can watch its effects as it wells up and ani- 
mates; and estimate its failing strength as it dies away. 

Life is a continuous stream, whose existence depends on 
its connection with the fountain from which it flows. It 
has no lateral branches that feed it from other sources; 
there is but one fountain. “For with thee is the fountain 
of life.’ It comes from God. It is a continuous stream, 
and whenever the connection with God is severed, death 
ensues. God breathed into man the breath of life. The 
stream gushed forth from the fountain to flow through the 
branching arteries of the mighty body of humanity. It 
came forth limpid and pure, a triple stream; animal (phys- 
ical), mental (psychical) and moral life. To man was given 
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the power to sever the stream, and ere it- had passed into 
the second link of the human chain, he exercised this 
wer. 

Take the wires of a galvanic battery, wind them around 
a bent piece of iron, connect the poles, then while the cur- 
rent is passing, the iron is a magnet, possessed of a strong 
and active power of attraction. But separate the poles, or 
sever the wire, the current is broken and the magnetic 
power ceases. The galvanic or electric current which im- 

rts the magnetic power to the iron, is the life, when itis 
Soahen the iron, as a magnet, is dead. 

Moral life, in all created intelligent beings, depends on 
faith in God as the source of happiness; faith is its cen- 
tral cord; when it is lost, the moral nature dies. While 
this cord eticircled man’s heart, and connected him to his 
God, moral life was imparted t» him and gave activity to 
his moral being. But when sin and unbelief cut this cord, 
the flow of life ceased, and man’s highest nature died ; and, 
like the lifeless iron, his moral power and vigor were gone. 
And though by the merciful interposition of heaven, 
through the promised Lamb of God, the co-ordinate 
streams were allowed to flow on, their purity was tarnish- 
ed, and the seeds of death left within them. The stream 
of moral life was dried up, and man’s moral nature lay, a 
“body of death” on his other powers. 

To obtain life again, it was necessary to establish a con- 
nection with the fountain of life. Jesus Christ became 
this connecting link. Bringing down the Divine life from 
above, from his earthly mother he receives the Adamic 
stream, purified by miraculous conception ; and in his per- 
son the two streams become one. In him alone can we 
meet the stream of moral life. “For ye are dead,” says 
Paul, “and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 

God, in mercy, has left in the hands of man, fallen, ruined 
and depraved as he is, one end of the broken wire from 
the mighty battery of life; it is faith. The other end is 
the love of God, which has been sent down to us in Jesus 
Christ, who holds it out within the reach of all. When- 
ever the two are united, God sends through the cord to 
man’s heart the current of spiritual life. This first rush- 
ing of spiritual blood through the arteries of the moral 
man, is what we understand by Regeneration; “The first 
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breathing into the soul of spiritual life, called regeneration 
or new-birth.”* 

If we take the various figures, used in Scripture, to 
represent the work of regeneration, and carefully analyze 
them, we shall find that their force lies in the idea of the 
power proceeding from God, man being the subject or re- 
cipient. And this is an important point to be borne in 
mind, for although nominally confessed by all, it is virtu- 
ally denied by the theories of some. 

By the use of such expressions as imply birth, or rather 
new-birth, reference is had to three things. First the 
originating cause or parentage; second, the relationships 
arising therefrom, and rights connected therewith; and, 
third, a contrast with natural birth, the basis of the figure. 
Although it is true, that no figure, taken from physical na- 
ture to represent spiritual things, will hold good in every 
“ante rs if pressed too far, yet they are given to us 

y inspiration, that we may learn the truth to be taught, 
by running the analogy so far as applicable. 

In the case of natural birth, there must be a parent or 
immediate genetic cause. Also in case of the new-birth 
of man’s moral nature, if the figure be true to the purpose 
for which it is used, there must also be parentage, or an 
originating cause that bears some such relation to that 
which is produced, as father to child. And this is fully 
confirmed by the language of the New Testament, “Which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” “We know that whatso- 
ever is born of God sinneth not; but he that is begotten of 
God keepeth himself,” &. “Of his own will begat he us 
with the word of truth.” Here God is most emphatically 
set forth as the parent of the Christian. Wor is this a 
mere figure of speech; the analogy is not in the words 
used, but in the absolute relation. And the opening words 
of our Lord’s Prayer, “Our Father which art in heaven,” 
assert the same thing. Would the Saviour teach his dis- 
ciples to approach their Creator with a falsehood, or even 
a figure of speech? He thus directed them to pray be- 
cause the relation of Father and child really existed. For 
where there is a father there must be a child, the one im- 
plies the other. And this relationship we find beautifully 
carried out and developed in the Scriptures. Let us trace 





*F, Meyrick (Smith’s Dic. Bib., Append. B. XCL. 
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the steps and see how true the analogy. “Begotten of 
God,”—“Born of God,”—“New-born babes,”—‘“Babes in 
Christ,’—“Children of God,”—“Sons of God,”—“And if 
Sons then heirs.” Here we see it carried out step by step, 
even to the legal relations. Yet this is not the entire ex- 
tent of the analogy, for we learn also that the true chil- 
dren shall bear, in the new man, the image of their Divine 
Parent. “And have put on the new man which is renew- 
ed in knowledge, after the image of him that created him.” 

While the paternal side is clearly traced, and generally 
admitted, there is much greater difference of opinion in 
regard to the maternal side. As we will have occasion 
hereafter to refer to some of the views on this point, we 
will omit any reference to them at present. 

Jesus Christ was “the /irst-born among many brethren.” 
And it is necessary that all who become Christians be 
conformed to his image. The Divine Word entered the 
flesh through Mary as his mother, the Divine Spirit over- 
shadowing the human parent. And so it is with the new 
man that is born in the Christian ; he is not wholly Divine; 
he is not entirely human. To bea brother to Jesus Christ 
he must have God for his Father, and humanity for his 
mother. “Of his own will begat he us with the word of 
truth.” He plants his word, as the seed in the heart, the 
Spirit overshadowing, takes the budding germ of faith, 
and in Christ unites the streams and brings forth the new 
man. Thus, and only thus, can the full relationship of 
brother to Christ be established. The human heart is the 
mother. Here, and here only, can be the matrix in which 
the seed is to be planted. The new man must arise in the 
very centre of the EHgo. 

When the figure of Creation is used, reference is doubt- 
less made to the creation of earth and man. As the power, 
the creative energy was exerted through the Logos, the 
Spirit moving over the waters of the deep, brooding as it 
were upon the billowy surges, and settling them into their 
channels and bounds, bringing order and harmony out of 
chaos. So in the new creation in man’s moral nature, the 
power is exerted through the Word, the Spirit broods 
over the great deep of the penitent soul, it subdues the 
storms of grief and despair, and setttles the lashing waves 
of conscience. And when the dry land appears, it 
breathes into the new Adam of the soul the breath of 
eternal life. By this figure we are also carried back to 
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God as the originating cause. ‘For we are his workman- 
ship; created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” But 
while it carries us back to the Creator, it points us to the 
object of that creation: “Workmanship,”—“Creature,”— 
“New heart,”’—‘New man,” &c. 

Such we conceive to be the Scriptural idea of Regener- 
ation or New-birth. It is the act of God, performed in the 
heart of man. When the old man has been crucified and 
buried, through Christ, God raises up the new man, breath- 
ing a new life into him. It is “ex calo, non quidem in ce- 
lo, est illa in margine celi.”* It is neither faith nor re- 
pentance, for these are acts of man. It is true, he is 
prompted, influenced and aided by the Holy Spirit, yet 
they are his acts. Nor is it pardon or justification ; these 
are acts which take place wholly in the Divine mind. Nor 
is it baptism, or faith and baptism conjoined. Nor is it 
necessarily dependent upon baptism. To the investigation 
of this last assertion we desire to devote the remaining 
portion of this article, confining ourselves chiefly to a few 
passages of Scripture, on which the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration is principally founded. 

There is a desire in the human mind to reach out by its 
own power of reasoning, from the visible to the invisible, 
from the natural to the spiritual. And this disposition 
manifests itself in various ways in the different avenues of 
thought, especially in regard to religious matters. Jesus 
Christ (appearing to the natural eye but a man) hanging 
on the cross, in the days of Tiberius Cesar, as a ransom 
for a sinful world, was foolishness to the Greeks. The 
deepest line of their philosophy could not bring up the 
connecting link between his death and man’s salvation. 
Nor can the philosophy of the nineteenth century, with 
all its far reaching powers, find the point of connection or 
trace, by reason, the links of cause and effect. Revelation 
has unfolded the great fact, and very much connected 
therewith. And God stands pledged through this dying 
Saviour, to forgive all who by faith come to him. But 
still it is, and ever must be to man while in the flesh, a 
matter of faith, and not of reason (though not contrary to 
it); and such, doubtless, God designed it should be. Man, 
as he learns more and more of life and the depth of reve- 
lation, may climb nearer and nearer the desired goal, but 
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in this life faith must ever take the last step. The aver- 
sion of the human heart to loosen its grasp upon things of 
sight and matters of reason, and launch out on the broad 
ocean of eternity, hanging alone to the cord of faith in Je- 
sus Christ, to bear it over the dark, unfathomable waters, 
has ever been the great stumbling block in the way of 
Christianity. 

The same feeling, in a modified form, gives rise to the 
disposition, in regard to baptism, to mingle the physical 
and spiritual, and, by a mixture of faith and sight, bring 
about that which is wholly the work of God. It is an at- 
tempt to follow the Angel that visited Manoah; arising 
from the rock and burning flesh with the ascending smoke, 
lift ourselves to the spiritual world above; forgetting that 
the carnal body of Manoah is still clinging about the spir- 
itual Ho, weighing it down to earth. We can but look 
up, with the trusting eye of faith, to our ascended High 
Priest, and, observing faithfully the directions given, await 
the Samson of our deliverance. 

And this disposition tends, at one time, to contract, and, 
at another, to expand, the meaning of the term (daptism), 
thus confusing the lines by which we may know when we 
have passed from one territory to another. We are not 
tenacious in regard to terms, but we do desire some fixed 
boundary, that we may know what ground we are 
standing on. If baptism is meant to include faith, 
application of water, and the new birth, then we can ac- 
cept the doctrine of “baptismal regeneration.” But if 
it is limited (as we believe the Bible limits it, in speaking 
of the physical act) to “the application of water, by a 

roperly authorized person, in the name of the Father, 
Ron, and Holy Ghost, to a proper subject,” then we can- 
not accept the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

That baptism is a means of grace, as prayer and the eu- 
charist, we do not deny or doubt. And that faith must 
accompany each, that grace may be imparted, we do not 
deny or doubt. But that these acts of man do, or can, 
produce, or aid in producing, or to the least extent merit 
new life, we do not believe. “For if it be of works, then 
is it no more grace.” We do believe that “faith should 
bring forth good fruits and good works, and that it is ne- 
cessary to do all manner of good works, as God has com- 
manded, for God’s sake; but not, as though we put any 
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confidence in those works, or that we can théreby earn 
grace or favor in the sight of God; for we receive forgive- 
ness of sins and justification through Christ, as Christ 
himself saith, “When ye have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say We are unprofitable servants.” 

This doctrine of baptismal regeneration, as we have be- 
fore intimated, appears in so many different shapes and 
shades, that it is difficult to grasp it with any assurance 
that we can hold it. Take two from the extreme wings— 
First the broad view of the Papist, and many of the ancient 
Christians, “That through baptism there is imparted to 
man (ex opere operato) such a holy nature, that original sin 
is thereby entirely taken away.”* Second, that which we 
suppose Is a fair representation of the views of many in 
the Lutheran Church. “That the Church does not teach, 
and never has taught, that baptism is regeneration; but 
she does teach, and, in accordance with the Word of God, 
must teach, that through baptism grace is offered, and that 
in all those who allow the work of grace to commence and 
grow in their hearts, not resisting the Holy Spirit in bap- 
tism, but in humble trust to God’s promise affixed unto 
baptism, allowing him to renew, transform.and sanctify 
the heart, it is a means of God unto regeneration and the 
new birth of the Spirit, and secures in these the forgiveness 
of sin, life and salvation.” + ' 

Between these there are representatives of every possi- 
ble shade. The passages of Scipture upon which this doc- 
trine is chiefly founded are, John 3:5; Tit. 3:6; 1 Pet. 
8:21. And the stronghold must ever be the first, taken in 
connection with Mark 16 : 16, because in it the separation 
is made between the physical and the spiritual, To den 
that “born of water” refers to baptism, 1s certainly fritter- 
ing away the plain meaning of the Saviour’s language to 
support a dogma. As Grotius, Cocceius, and Lampe (in 
Alford, h. 1.), and A. Clark (in loco). Nor will the inter- 
pretation of the “water” as figurative; as Zwingle and 
Calvin (see Tholuck, h. 1.), meet the difficulty. 

Without controversy we admit that the words yevendm ef. 
édaros have direct reference to baptism. But while we do 
this, we decidedly reject that fanciful extreme, advanced 
by Chrysostom, and held by many, from his day even to 
the present, “explaining, after the analogy of physical 
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generation,. the pea principle as found in the Spirit, 
the maternal in the water.” And our reason for objecting 
to it, is the fundamental objection (as Tholuck terms it, 
“dogmatic difficulty”) that lies at the root of all the inter- 
pretations which favor baptismal regeneration. That is, 
“that in this way Christ’s words would ascribe to baptism 
a like share with the Spirit in regeneration.” 

We also reject that interpretation which explains “aguam 
et Spiritum” by “aquam spiritualem.”* Turning toward 
the other side, we find Olshayssen softening down the ex- 
planation of Chrysostom, Bucer, Knapp, &c.; regarding 
water as the symbol of the penitent soul.t+ 

Tholuck, uniting as it were, the two foregoing classes of 
views, in their nearest approach to each other, refers the 
expression, not to the rite of baptism, but to the idea of 
cleansing drawn therefrom. 

There is another class of views, according, in many 
points, with the extremes already given, yet dropping the 
spiritualizing ingredient found in the former. 

And we may quote Dean Alford (I. 644) as a moderate 
representative of this class. “Baptism complete with water 
and the Spirit, is the admission into the kingdom of God.” 
This, it is true, is an attempt to hug closely the sacred 
text, yet the emphatic “complete,” sufficiently unfolds the 
idea intended. Similarly Lange (Mark 16: 11—18). Be- 
longing, perhaps, to this class, is that view holding bap- 
tism essential to salvation, simply because it is a command. 
That remission of sins follows the act, not on account of 
any cleansing virtue in the water, or spiritual effect of the 
ordinance, but wholly because it is obeying the command 
of God. The language of A. Barnes (Notes II. 211) would 
indicate that he held this view. But of this we are doubt- 
ful. 

Holding, as we do, with the majority of modern exposi- 
tors, that “of water” signifigs baptism; then, if “of water 
and the Spirit” is equivalent to “of the Spirit and water” 
(except as to the pr and “kingdom of God” signifies 
only the true spiritual Church of Christ, or the glorified 
state of the redeemed, there is no escape from the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration in some form. Therefore to the 
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examination of these two points will we direct our atten- 
tion. 

That baptism isa “pledge or seal” of faith, (or as Rosenmiil- 
ler expresses it, I]. 362, “Per baptisma se obstringit ad amplec- 
tendam doctrinam divinam,”) does not necessarily conflict 
with any of the views of those holding “of water” as re- 
ferring to baptism. The one is but collateral to the other. 
That the conversation between Nicodemus and our Lord, 
is reported in an abbreviated form, leaving a hiatus be- 
tween the second and third werses, seems evident from the 
language itself. But having no certain data by which we 
can supply the omissions, if there are any, a knowledge of 
the fact can aid us but little in our interpretation. 

Our Lord was endeavoring to lead Nicodemus to a 
ee idea of that change of*heart necessary to constitute 

im a true child of God. He also was trying to win him 
over to the kingdom of God. He begins by specifying 
the new birth as a necessary pre-requisite to entrance into 
the kingdom of God. And in his first words, he brings 
before Nicodemus two very important terms, to wit, “born 
again” and “kingdom of God.” In regard to the latter, 
Nicodemus expresses no surprise or solicitude, and asks no 
further explanation, but directs his inquiries to the former. 
Hence it is fair to presume that he was, or considered 
himself to be, sufficiently acquainted with the latter ex- 

ression. And it is important here to ascertain what was 
Micoteaves idea of the kingdom of God, for it is not like- 
ly the Saviour would have allowed him to go away witha 
wholly erroneous idea in regard to it. And the Lord, 
knowing the heart of Nicodemus, of course knew his 
thoughts, although unexpressed. 

“Kingdom of heaven” (peculiar to Matthew) and “king- 
dom of God,” are equivalent terms. The former is com- 
mon in the Rabbinical writers who do not, however, ex- 
cept in one or two places, qean by it the reign of the 
Messiah, but the Jewish theocracy.* Although neither of 
these terms are found in the Old Testament, yet the idea 
is frequently brought forward, especially in the propheti- 
cal writings. 

And when, from the border of the wilderness, the cry 
burst upon their ears, “Repent ye; for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” no surprise was manifested in regard 
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to the burden of the message, or the terms used. But 
the Jews sent out the inquiry from Jerusalem, not “ What 
is this thou sayest ?” but, “Who art thou?” The people 
muse in their hearts, not what meaneth this message? but 
“Whether he were the Christ, or not ?” 

The “kingdom of heaven,” and “kingdom of God,” were 
not unmeaning terms to them. God had been their Sov- 
ereign when they marched out of Egypt; while they dwelt 
in the wilderness ; and had guided the hands of the Judges. 
Of him they sought counsel; and by his directions were 
they governed. And when the house of David exercised 
kingly voceg it was as the chosen representative of 
the Divine Ruler. Out of Jesse, through David's line, 
was to come the chief branch, the great leader. And 
when the harp had ceased its strains, and the prophetic 
tongue had become silent, and a new dynasty was placed 
upon the throne, it was with the express reservation in 
favor of this expected, illustrious Son of David. And the 
last remnant of the Asmonean race perished by the mur- 
derous hand of her husband, about the time that Shiloh 
came. The Jewish idea, then, of the new kingdom, which 
was to be set up, of whose greatness Daniel had prophe- 
sied, was, that it was to be a visible kingdom, exercising 
temporal authority; a renewal of the splendor of the 
reigns of David and Solomon. 

But when Christ came, and did not assume the visible 
sceptre of Israel, and proclaimed, “My kingdom is not of 
this world,” the mass of the nation.turned away from him. 
Those who still trusted in him, and believed him to be the 
Messiah, had necessarily to modify their views in regard to 
this kingdom. To this latter class, doubtless, Nicodemus 
belonged. But it will not do to assume, that he had 
passed over to the full conception of the spiritual king- 
dom. His mind, most likely, turned to the followers of 
Jesus, the community or society of professed believers, as 
the true explanation. And now our Lord seems to be lead- 
ing him to the higher view on this point. While he leaves 
uncontradicted, the idea in the mind of Nicodemus, he 
leads him from the external to the internal; shows him 
that within the outer hull is a kernel, in which resides the 
vitality, the true life; as Tholuck expresses it, “to the cen- 
tre of the Christian faith.” See the same idea again 
brought forward, (though with a different figure) by the 
Saviour, Matt. 13 : 47. 
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We will not enter into the history of baptism, to show 
its bearing on the mind of Nicodemus, for it cannot be 
disputed, that at the commencement of the Saviour’s pub- 
lic ministry, the Jews were acquainted with this rite. 
They did not question its purport or meaning, as used b 
John. It was John’s —ae they inquired into. “Why 
baptizest thou, then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, 
neither that prophet 2” Not “What doest thou?” but 
“Who art thou?” and “ Why doest thou?” With all this 
Nicodemus must have been acquainted. The figure of the 
new birth was, perhaps, not wholly unknown tohim. The 
Rabbins were acquainted with calling proselytes, when 
baptized, new born, or new creatures. This, we are aware, 
is doubted by some, especially as to its connection with 
baptism ; but we are inclined to think this passage itself 
tends to prove that such was the case. Admitting that 
“of water” alludes to baptism, virtually carries with it the 
admission that Nicodemus was acquainted with the rite, 
and understood its import. And also, that holding the 
position that he did, as a ruler in Israel, he ought to have 
understood the meaning of “born of water.” 

But let us go further. Does the second question of 
Nicodemus give full expression to the thought in his 
mind? It might seem that we were forever shut out from 
an answer to such an inquiry asthis. But when we recol- 
lect the Saviour could look into the heart, and that more 
than once he answered, not so much the words of the lips, 
as the thought of the heart, we may obtain from his an- 
swer a truer index to the questioner’s thoughts, than from 
his own words. Nicodemus inquires whether, by this new 
birth, a second physical birth is to be understood. The 
answer to this is found in the second part (v. 6) of the Sa- 
viour’s reply ; while the first part appears to answer an in- 
quiry in the questioner’s mind, not expressed in his words. 

Suppose (as we are inclined to believe was really the 
case) that when the Saviour used the expression “born 
again,” the mind of Nicodemus, as was natural, at once 
reverted to physical birth, but feeling the great improba- 
bility of this being the Saviour’s meaning, the new born 
proselyte, made such by baptism, comes next before his 
mind. Thus wavering between the strong improbability, 
on the one hand, and the merely figurative use of the 
term, on the other, he gives his question its double form. 
How can a man be born when he is old? Is it bya 
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second birth from his mother’s womb? Our Lord, look- 
ing into his heart, seizes upon the real] inquiry, which lies 
behind, as a readier means of leading him on to the great 
central point. What then would be the meaning of the 
Saviour’s answer? True, Nicodemus, by being born of 
water you may enter into the kingdom of heaven, in its 
form here on earth, the visible kingdom, but to enter that 
= kingdom, which lies within, requires more than 
this; ye must also be born of the Spirit. Then turning to 
the expressed question, he also answers it, but in such a way 
as still to keep the central point in view. He also moves 
one step forward, passing from the process to the result. 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.” Hence we think Beausobre 
has reached the true interpretation: “Si quelgu’un n’st né 


non seulement de Teau mais aussi de Vesprit., Except a 
man be born not only of water, but of the Spirit also, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. The change from 
“see,” (idecv) in the third verse, to “enter into,” in the fifth 
verse, should also be carefully noticed. Although often 

assed over lightly by commentators, we think it has its 
oe sa and force. Give the former its full force “to expe- 


rience, to participate in,” (Thol.) Here our Lord looks at 
the kingdom of God from the Divine stand-point. While 
in the fifth verse, answering the difficulty in the mind of 
Nicodemus, by the same expression, “kingdom of God,” 
he includes also the human view. Hence instead of “see,” 
there is “enter into,” using perhaps the strongest terms in 
the original language to express the idea, doubling «és— 
(sioendecv eis).* There was certainly some reason why the 
Saviour should make this change. Except under the ex- 
planation we have adopted, it seems to us the force of the 
variation is wholly lost. But under it, the point is brought 
sharply forward. If, as we have supposed, entrance into 
the Jewish Church of a proselyte through baptism, was 
in the mind of Nicodemus, the answer, in this particular, 
becomes pointed. The “enter into,” in the fifth verse, 
cannot contrast with “enter into” in the fourth verse, for 
in the latter the entrance necessarily precedes the birth, 
while in the former it follows. The one has no reference 
directly to the other. 

Before summing up and*applying our conclusions, we 
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ought to examine the other ac of Scripture hereto- 
fore named (Tit. and 1 Pet.), but we must bring our article 
to a close. : 

Let us therefore apply our conclusions to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. And it is proper for us to state 
here, that by this term we include every view which makes 
salvation, justification, or new birth, grow out of, or inany 
way dependent on, baptism. 

We have shown that the Scriptures follow closely the 
figure of natural birth, from the originating cause to the 
new man. Also, that the new birth is the first dawn of 
new life in our moral nature. If this be true, and we 
think it cannot be successfully controverted, it necessarily 
sweeps away all those views which make baptism and re- 
generation one, or make baptism produce regeneration, or 
that explain the new birth by representing water as the 
maternal principle. This latter view, or class of views, is 
80 tenchion tin, that it changes its color according to 
the branch under which it hides. Yet when stripped of 
the verbiage and multiplicity of figures, with which it is 
generally set forth, it falls back to the rank of the extreme 
first above mentioned. It gives to water an agency in 
the new birth equal to that of the Spirit, which is at once 
a fatal objection, unless we suppose God has planted in 
water one ingredient of moral life, or that he works a mir- 
acle at each baptism. And even with these violent sup- 
positions, the seed, which is the Word of God, would have 
to be planted in the water, or the analogy with natural 
birth lost. This, to say the least of it, is simply absurd. 
It may be said we have omitted to take faith into consid- 
eration. Faith is the act of man’s heart, and if it be made 
a factor in the moral change, it cannot perform the parts 
of the other factors. 

The water must remain the maternal principle, or the 
whole theory falls tothe ground. And while this is retained 
the difficulty must remain. The attempt is sometimes 
made to avoid this difficulty, or reductio ad absurdum, by 
saying that the Spirit and the water, in conjunction, pro- 
duce the change while the body is in the water, or the wa- 
ter is being applied. If the water has any agency in the 
matter, the difficulty remains precisely the same as it was 
before. If the whole action is transferred to the heart, 
and is the work of the Spirit, then it becomes a matter of 
time, which is determined by the use of water. Under 
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this view, Constantine was right when he delayed his bap- 
tism to his last breath; and St. Ambrose, who was not 
baptized until he was made Bishop of Milan. The only 
danger is, that like Constantine and Constans, the sons of 
the former, sudden death may overtake us. There is no 
shape this view can take, to avoid the difficulty. If the 
water represents the maternal principle, then it is neither 
the heart nor faith. If it is represented by faith, or the 
heart, then it is not the water. And to attempt to com- 
bine these, or any two of them, is supposing a double ma- 
ternal principle, an anomaly not found in nature. The 
seed must be planted in the maternal agent, for there must 
the new man be produced. If it is in the water, then the 
heart can have no part in it; if it is in the heart, the wa- 
ter can have no part in it. 

To say that baptism, complete with water and the Spirit, 
is the admission into the kingdom of God, is either, noth- 
ing more than an expansion of the term (baptism), or 
else leaves us back where we started. In the former case, 
the point of controversy is covered by the widened term ; 
in the latter case, it has not been et: Bey 

To say that baptism is essential to salvation, not because 


of any virtue in the water, or direct efficacy in the ordi- 
nance itself, but simply because its observance is obeying 
a command, is leaving wholly out of view the idea of 
birth. And those who hold this opinion, do generally dis- 
card the idea of any change of heart that can with pro- 
priety be called a new birth. On the other hand, the ad- 
mission that born of water, pgm the external rite of 
I 


baptism, necessarily excludes all explanations of “water” 
as figurative, and also the opinion that the idea of clean- 
sing only is thereby intended. 

There is yet another opinion, which we place on the 
side of baptismal regeneration, if we understand it, for it 
is so covered with fog and mist, that we may well doubt 
whether our eyesight be keen enough to penetrate it. Not 
knowing how to describe it in plain simple terms, we 
therefore give it in the words of an advocate. “That 
through baptism grace is offered, and that in all those who 
allow the work of grace to commence and grow in their 
hearts, not resisting the Holy Spirit in baptism, but in 
humble trust to God’s promise affixed unto baptism, al- 
lowing him to renew, transform and sanctify the heart, it 
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is a means of God unto regeneration and the new birth of 
the Spirit, and secures, in these, the forgiveness of sins, 
life and salvation.’’ That “through baptism grace is offer- 
ed,”* is a very indefinite expression, must be admitted. 
Of this we will speak hereafter, admitting we have already 
used a somewhat similar expression. 

To ascertain, from the above opinion, the factors in the 
work of regeneration or new birth, and the part that each 
performs, is a difficult task. Let us see what is done, aside 
from baptism, and perhaps we can see the better what it is 


to ings 

irst, the work of grace is to commence and grow in 
the heart. This much is certainly the work of the Spirit, 
for grace is the gift of God. What is meant by “not re- 
sisting the Holy Spirit in baptism,” we admit is beyond 
our reach. Whether it means “not resisting” while in the 
act of being baptized; or resisting, by refusing to be bap- 
tized, or either, we cannot say. Secondly, God is to be 
allowed to renew, transform and sanctify the heart. Then, 
by remembering God’s promise affixed to baptism, it be- 
comes a means of God unto regeneration and the new birth 
of the Spirit. What part in the great work, regeneration 
and the new birth are to constitute, after the heart has 
been renewed, transformed and sanctified ; or whereabouts 
between, they are to be placed, is difficult, to conceive. 
And, finally, in these (regeneration and new birth) bap- 
tism secures the forgiveness of sins, life and salvation. 
Pardon, or forgiveness of sins, is an act of the Divine 
mind, and must precede the new birth. Otherwise, a heart 
yet dead in trespasses and sins, is regenerate, renewed, 
transformed and sanctified, which is impossible. 

This confusion of language arises from the confused 
idea, or rather confusion of ideas, in the mind in regard to 
this subject. Not satisfied with admitting that baptism, in 
addition to being a seal or pledge of faith in Jesus Christ, 
is only a means, or door of induction, into the visible 
Church, and typical of the spiritual baptism, that inducts 
into Christ, they strain to press something spiritual into 
the physical act. Hence the piling up and mingling of 
terms, and phrases, and expressions, to wed the two into 
one. The result is utter confusion. 

“Concerning Baptism we teach, that it is a necessary ordi- 
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nance.” Necessary in order to enter the visible Church. 
Necessary, where it can be received, in order that the whole 
Christian duty may be performed. Necessary as a public 
confession and jou fr faith in Jesus Christ. 

“That through the same, grace is offered.” It is an acted 
rayer, that God is as truly pledged to follow with his 
lessing, when faith attends the act, as the oral prayer that 

speaks the true thoughts of the heart. We pray God to 
give us peace of mind, when troubles assail us; soon the 
clouds over our horizen are gone. So, having with a true 
heart performed our duty in submitting to the external 
rite, a cloud that hung in the sky is gone, or, in plain 
words, the mind feels a satisfaction, because a duty has 
been performed. More than this, it also feels consciously 
within the pale of Christ’s visible Church. It feels one 
difficult step, for the heart to make, has been taken, and 
encouraged for the next. And over and above all, here, 
as in the performance of all other religious duties, God 
does shed abroad in the heart, the soothing, inspiring in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, which has a dwelling place in 
every truly converted soul. 

The Christian Church was foreshadowed by the Jewish 


Theocracy; the ordinances of the ancient being mixed 
with the blood, as typical of the great Sacrifice that was 
to usher in the new. Likewise the Christian Church on 
earth, to a certain extent, foreshadows the Church tri- 
umphant. Its ordinances are types of those things which 
are > myo The external is the figure of the internal; 


the door to one, the image of the entrance,to the other. 
By baptism of the body, we enter the outer door; by bap- 
tism of the heart, with the Spirit, we enter the inner door. 
By the one we are brought to visible fellowship with the 
brethren; by the other, we enter into fellowship with our 
Lord. We may be inside the net, yet not of the good fish 
to be gathered into vessels. The external ordinance will 
take us within the one, but this will not suffice to carry us 
within the other. When feeling our own poverty of 
spirit, we cast aside every self-reliance, and, clinging alone 
by the cord of faith in Jesus Christ, we swing loose from 
all other hopes of salvation, and trust our soul, our all, 
to his keeping, then, and then only, will the blessed Spirit 
come down, and, baptizing our hearts, impart that moral 
life, which makes us sons of God. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. TRANSLATED FROM GER- 
HARD’S LOCI THEOLOGICL* 


By Rev. H. E. Jacoss, A. M., Pittsburg, Pa. 


This commandment, consisting of two parts, the first 
rescribing the duty, and the second assigning a reason for 
its performance, treats of the observance of the Sabbath, 
both by sanctification, and by a rest from all external la- 
bors. In considering these words, it is necessary that we 
should make an accurate distinction between that in them 
which pertains to the ceremonial, and that which pertains 
to the moral law. That the Sabbath should be sanctified, 
and that on it we should abstain from all works which con- 
flict with God’s worship, that on certain days the public 
ministry of the Church should be appointed, and that for 
the sake of good order, a prescribed time should be set 
apart for the ministry of the word—this is the moral law 
in the commandment. But that the seventh day should 
be sanctified, 7. ¢., that the Jewish Sabbath, observed un- 
der the Old Dispensation, should be set apart for this wor- 
ship, is the ceremonial law in this commandment. As the 
reason for this injunction, we are referred to the example 
of God, in the original institution of this day, when, after 
having in six days made all his work, he rested on the 
seventh. 

In order that we may fully investigate the scope and 
design of this commandment, let us first consider the words 
singly. 

1. OR It will be observed that this beginning 
is unlike that of the other commandments. God does not 
say merely, “Thou shalt keep the Sabbath day holy,” but 
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he calls our attention to it, by prefixing the word, Remem- 
ber. In the Hebrew, the Bas | is in the infinitive, in or- 
der to convey an important and solemr charge, by which 
to condemn the heedlessness of our corrupt nature. Our 
souls so frequently suffer from forgetfulness of the wor- 
ship due God, that by this word he seeks to rouse us from 
our lethargy. In addition to this, we are here taught, 
that for the proper observance of the divine command- 
ments, it is necessary that our souls should be mindful and 
watchful, meditating by day and night, concerning the ful- 
filment of those duties which God has enjoined upon us, 
Ps. 1:2; 119: 16, 176. Forgetfulness of God’s com- 
mandments, is the nearest approach to their positive trans- 
gression. But inasmuch as the word “Remember” has 
reference to an operation of the mind, rather than to an 
external work, this word shows, that the requirement does 
not apply so much to an external observance of the Sab- 
bath, as to an internal obedience. Finally, the word “re- 
member” recalls to our minds the fact, that at the creation 
of the world, the Sabbath was sanctified by God. 

2. To keep holy. This contains, as it were, the very soul 
of the commandment. For God sanctifies the Sabbath in 
one way, Gen. 2 : 3, and men sanctify it in another way. 
God blesses the Sabbath, and sanctifies it, 7. e., he sets it 
apart for divine worship, and the blessing passes upon those 
who, following his command, sanctify it. Therefore, those 
who, in the honor of God, obey this commandment enjoy 
especially spiritual blessings of every kind. Men sanctify 
the Sabbath, when they acknowledge that it has been 
sanctified by God, regard it as holy, and devote it to the 
performance of holy works. But what are these works? 
Internal sanctification and spiritual worship, are required 
by the first two commandments; but, inasmuch as in this 
life, this spiritual and internal worship needs the external 
exercise of attendance’upon the public ministry, through 
which God works, preserves and increases in us inter- 
nal sanctification, and by which the evidences of this 
sanctification are set forth, this commandment must be un- 
derstood as referring to the public ministry of the word, 
and holy rites. Ex. 11: 13, “Verily my Sabbath ye shall 
keep, that ye may know that I am the Lord that doth 
sanctify you.” v. 14, “Ye shall keep the Sabbath thereof 
for itis holy unto you.” This means, that through the 
public, external ministry of the word, I will work sancti- 
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fication in your hearts, Ex. 20:29 What these exercises 
of the public ministry and divine worship are, will appear 
hereafter in our enumeration of the virtues herein com- 
manded. 

3. Day. We are commanded not simply to sanctify the 
Sabbath ; but, Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
This does not mean that any superstitious importance is to 
be attached to the observance of days, but that we should 
sanctify, and spend in holy labors, the entire Sabbath day. 
It is a common custom, which is likewise most sinful, to 
devote to divine worship only a portion, and that frequent- 
ly a very small portion, of the day, and to spend the re- 
maining time in slothful ease, or in dances and feasts. For 
we are commanded, not merely to sanctify a few hours of 
the Sabbath, but the Sabbath day. Common sense teaches 
us that a holy day requires holy works, and a holy con- 
versation. Besides, inasmuch as there was likewise a Sab- 
bath of months and of years, Lev. 25 :4—8; 26: 35, in 
order to prevent all confusion, express mention is here 
made of the day. In other passages God speaks in a gen- 
eral manner, “My Sabbath ye shall keep,” Ex. 31: 18. 

4. The Sabbath. The seventh day is here expressed, 
which had been appointed for divine worship. he chil- 
dren of Israel were carnal, and very much inclined to su- 
perstition and idolatry, and therefore God prescribed to 
them, not only rites and ceremonies, by which they might 
be informed concerning his worship, but also certain times 
and days, in which they should use these rites and cere- 
monies; neither did he leave it to their free will to select 
any day which they might wish, but he bound them by 
certain laws, in order that they might be prevented from 
worshipping any other being than him, Deut. 12:8. The 
seventh day was selected likewise, because it was most 
suitable, as a memorial of the past (the Sabbath of crea- 
tion), and a sign of the future (the Sabbath of redemption, 
the resurrection of Christ, and the eternal Sabbath). Ex. 
81:13, “My Sabbath ye shall keep; for it is a sign be- 
tween me and you,” Ex. 20:20. From this ceremonial 
envelope of the law, we are free, inasmuch as we live un- 
der the New Dispensation. 

5. Six days shalt thou labor. ayn properly signifies 
thou shalt do servile work; God, therefore, shows the 
difference between external labors, and exercises of piety 
and divine worship. The former he calls servile; by the 
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latter he says that the Sabbath is sanctified. Butin order 
that we should not think that the labors of our calling dis- 
please God, in this very commandment, which treats of 
the sanctification of the Sabbath, he makes express men- 
tion of these, assigns to them six days, and commands only 
the seventh day to be devoted to divine worship. Some 
understand the words, “Six days shalt thou labor,” merely 
as permissive, maintaining that God has left it free as to 
the manner in which we shall employ ourselves during 
the remaining days of the week; but the more correct in- 
terpretation is, that this also is a commandment, as Luther 
has translated it, sechs sollst du arbeiten, for the labors of 
our calling not less than the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
are required of us by God, Gen. 8:19. The fact that the 
‘Ilebrew verb, which is here used, has the same form as 
the verbs used in the other commandments, confirms this 
opinion. On account of the extreme corruption of our 
nature, on the other days of the week, slothful inactivity 
is forbidden us, with as much force as the sanctification of 
the Sabbath day is commanded. This is proved by the 
reason attached to this commandment, which declares not 
only that God rested on the seventh day, but also that he 


worked for six days; and as his rest on the seventh day 
is here proposed to us as an example for our imitation, so 
also we should regard his labor during six days, as like- 
wise an example, which we should follow. 

6. Six sy i are devoted to servile labors, while only the 


seventh, is devoted to the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
not because those labors which are performed during the 
six days, are of more importance than those by which the 
Sabbath is sanctified, but because God knew the extreme 
corruption of our nature, on account of which the flesh 
must be overcome by means of labors, so that by inactiv- 
ity we may not grow indolent. In the beginning, we 
were created, not for these servile works, not for labor in 
the sweat of the brow, but for those works by which the 
Sabbath is sanctified, and in eternal life, when we will cel- 
ebrate Sabbath after Sabbath, all that wearisome and ser- 
vile toil, which makes us slaves to the necessities of this 
life, will cease. But on account of the corruption of our 
nature, arising from the sin of our first parents, and in- 
herited by us, all these toils and labors have been multi- 
plied as punishments; so that after having been fatigued 
and worn by the labors of the sixth day, only one day, 
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viz., the seventh, is permitted us as a day of rest. This 
truth gives us information concerning the manner in 
which we are to regard a large number of superfluous and 
superstitious holidays. 

. Do all thy work. Emphasis is to be placed on the 
word “thy.” God prescribes to each one the works of 
his own calling, which are to be pursued without any med- 
dlesomeness. 1 Cor. 7: 17, “As God hath distributed to 
every man, as the Lord hath called every one, so let him 
walk.” 1 Thess. 4:11, “Study to be quiet, and to do 
your own business, and to work with your own hands.” 
2 Thess. 8 : 11, “There are some which walk among you 
disorderly, working not at all, but are busy-bodies.” But 
when these servile works are called ours, and distinguished 
from those by which the Sabbath is sanctified, it is im- 
plied, that in our own strength no holy works can be per- 
formed on the Sabbath, in such a manner as to be pleasing 
to God, but that it is God’s work to sanctify us. Ex. 31: 
18, “My Sabbaths ye shall keep, that ye may know that I 
am the Lord that doth sanctify you,” Ex. 20: 12. 

8. The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. 
Mark 2 : 27 declares, that the Sabbath was made for man, 
for the use and advantage of man; yet it is not called the 
Sabbath of man, but of God, both because he instituted it, 
and because ee after the first creation, he cele- 
brated it. In these words there is reference of this kind 
to the Author of the Sabbath, “That Lord whose Sabbath 
this is, is thy God, therefore thou shouldest sanctify the 
Sabbath in his honor and worship.” Yea, these words 
show, to a certain extent, the manner in which we should 
sanctify the Sabbath. For inasmuch as it is the Sabbath 
of God, we should sanctify it by doing God’s works, 7. e., 
those which he has commanded and required, just as in 
the words of the first commandment, “I am the Lord thy 
God,” we are commanded to worship him in no other man- 
ner than that which he has prescribed to us in his word. 
To this there is a reference in that beautiful passage in Is. 
58:18: “If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy waa on my holy day, and call the Sab- 
bath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable; and shalt 
honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine 
own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words.” In these 
words, “The seventh day,” &c., we are commanded to cel- 
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ebrate the Sabbath to the honor and worship of God alone, 
and to him alone yield religious adoration. 

9. Thou shalt not do any work in it. The works, the 
performance of which, on the Sabbath, God has forbidden, 
may be learned, not only from other passages of Scripture, 
but from the very words of thiscommandment: “Thou shalt 
not do any work,” ¢. e., servile work, which may hinder the 
Lev. 28:7; public ministry and divine worship. Compare 
and the reason is added, Deut. 5:15: “Remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt;” therefore, in memory 
of this deliverance, God commands the Israelites to grant 
rest from labor also to their servants and cattle. Here, 
too, the ceremonial part of the commandment must be ac- 
curately distinguished from-the moral. For the moral 
part is a gee and prohibits all those works which in- 
terfere with the exercise of the public ministry; but those 
works which belong to the worship of God, to holy rites, 
to the love of our neighbor, and the necessity of life, are 
not prohibited. But, on the other hand, many things 
were prohibited to the Jews, in the ceremonial law, which 
no longer bind us under the New Testament. Ex. 16:29: 
“Let no man go out of his place on the seventh day.” But: 
Christ often journeyed on the Sabbath, Matt. 12:1. So 
also Jer. 17: 21, declares, “Bear no burden on the Sabbath 
day ;” but in John 5: 8, Christ tells a man to carry his- 
bed on the Sabbath. Some interpret these words of the 
commandment as figurative, and as meaning, that on the 
Sabbath day we are not to do our own works, ¢. ¢., those 
that proceed from our depraved natare. This allegorical 
meaning would be correct if it were referred to the spirit- 
ual Sabbath of Christians, which is perpetual, and should 
be celebrated every day of our lives; but it is not appli- 
cable here, for we are to abstain from the works of our 
corrupt flesh, not only on the Sabbath, but also on the six 
intermediate days. 

10. “Thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man ser- 
vant,” etc. We infer from these words, first, although the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, primarily and properly, does 
not consist in works, yet, inasmuch as servile works inter- 
fere with the sanctification of the Sabbath, im this com- 
mand, they are therefore forbidden in pe words, from 
which fact we derive the general rule, which can be ap- 
plied to all the commandments, that not only sins, but also 
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the occasions for sin, are forbidden by the divine law ; and 
that not only virtues are required by this law, but also the 
turning away from everything which may prove a hin- 
drance to virtues. It is evident from this, that sacred 
things are to be treated with the greatest earnestness and 
attention, and that we should listen to the word of God 
with eagerness and freedom of spirit. Secondly, as ex- 

ress mention is made of sons, servants and strangers, we 
infer that parents, heads of families, and magistrates, are 
required not only themselves to sanctify the Sabbath, but 
also to see to it that the day is sanctified likewise by the 
servants and strangers committed to their care, and trust. 
In what concerns the imparting of religion, there is no dif- 
ference between parents and children, masters and ser- 
vants, magistrates and subjects, all have one Lord, one 
faith, one hope and one inheritance, Eph. 4: 4,5. Third-- 
ly, although strangers were not forced to embrace the Jew- 
ish religion, yet they were commanded to abstain from all 
works on the seventh day, being thus required to afford 
an external obedience to the divine law,—a manner of 
proceeding which is also laid down to the Christian magis- 
trate for his imitation. If strangers had been permitted 
to work on the Sabbath, they not only would have been a 
bad example to the Israelites, but also would have afforded 
them an occasion to defraud the law, by having their ser- 
vile works performed by those who were not subject to its 
requirements. 

11. “Nor thy cattle.” In this commandment, God makes 
mention of cattle, not because oxen are a care to him, 1 
Cor. 9: 9, 7. e., not because he has delivered his law also 
to brutes, or has commanded them to sanctify the Sab- 
bath, but he commands that they should have rest in the 
Sabbath, for these reasons: 1. Because when cattle labor, 
men are needed to direct them. 2. If express mention 
had not been made of cattle, the Jews could have defraud- 
ed the law, by hiring their cattle on that day to the Gen- 
tiles for work. 38. Inasmuch as not only men, but also 
cattle, needed some rest, God wished to refresh them with 
it on the seventh day. But when he connects the rest of 
men and cattle, he does so in order to show that the true 
observance of the Sabbath does not consist in an exter- 
nal rest from servile works, which is common to them 
both, but, that in addition to this, a sanctification is re- 
quired, which is peculiar to man, and, on account of 
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which, this external rest is commanded. 4. As God 
grants a certain amount of rest to brute animals, from this 
we ought to learn how much greater kindness and mercy 
he has shown to us. 5. By this word we are bidden to 
exercise kindness, not only to servants and strangers, but 
even to the cattle, because by the exercise of cruelty 
toward brutes, inhumanity toward our neighbor is enkin- 
dled and increased, as the example of Domitian teaches us, 
who from the practice of daily transfixing flies, learned to 
become a tyrant. Prov. 12:10, “A righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast; but the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel.” 

12. The Israelites are reminded of the original institu- 
tion of the Sabbath, as a reason for its observance. “For 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day ; wherefore the 
Lord blessed the seventh day and hallowed it.” The Sab- 
bath ought to be a perpetual memorial of creation, and 
therefore the Israelites are here referred to this article of 
faith. As God in six days created all things, but rested 
on the seventh, and beheld what he had done; so also 
they ought to work during six days, but to rest on the 
seventh and think of the benefits afforded them in Crea- 
tion and Providence. But how did God rest, since, pro- 

rly speaking, he did not labor in the work of creation? 

e spoke and they were made. We reply: The word 
rest has two meanings, either expressing the end of an ac- 
tion, or refreshment after labor; in the former sense, but 
not in the latter, it is ascribed to God. Just as in his 
work, we can conceive of no fatigue, so also in his rest, 
we can conceive of no sloth. God ceased from makin 
new kinds of creatures, although he still watches over a 
governs those which he has made. John 5: 17, Christ 
says, “My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” Here 
too let us observe the reason which is added to the com- 
mandment. On the seventh day, after the creation of man, 
God rested, therefore man also should rest in God, just as 
God rested in him: and since God rests on the seventh 
day, in such a manner as not to cease from every work, 
but preserves and governs the universe, so also the sancti- 
fication of the Sabbath does not consist in slothful ease, 
but in the performance of those works which promote 
God’s glory. 

The virtues required by this commandment. From this 
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basis we can readily infer what are the virtues enjoined by 
this commandment are: 1. In Lev. 23 : 3, the Lord says 
to the Israelites, “Six days shall work be done, but the 
seventh day isa Sabbath of rest, a holy convocation,”— 
and this is repeated in verses 7, 8,21 and 27. The law 
concerning the Sabbath, therefore, requires that public 
congregations of the Church should be established, in or- 
der that believers may come together .» the public min- 
istry. 2. In these public congregations the true doctrine 
is to be proclaimed, and the word of God to be preached 
and heard, Lev. 10:11. According to Luke 4 : 16, Christ 
on the Sabbath taught in the synagogue at Nazareth. 
According to Acts 13; 14 and, Paul and Barnabas, hav- 
ing entered the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and sat 
down, after the reading of the law and the prophets, the 
rulers of the synagouge sent unto them saying, Ye men 
and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation, say on. 
v. 44, “And the next Sabbath-day, came almost the whole 
city together to hear the word of God.” Acts 15: 21, 
“For Moses of old time hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath- 
day.” 3. In them the rites which have been divinely in- 
stituted are to be observed, and of these rites, the sacra- 
ments especially; which, although under the New Dis- 
pensation, not confined to a particular time and place, yet 
are most suitably administered in the public assembly of 
the Church. 1 Cor. 11:20, “When ye come together 
therefore, into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s sup- 
per.” Acts 20:7, “Upon the first day of the week, when 
the disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached 
unto them.” 4. Public and solemn praise and worship of 
God should be appointed, by which we should unite with 
the Church in confession, thanksgiving, and prayer. Ps. 
22 : 22, “In the midst of the congregation will I praise 
thee.” v. 26, “My praise shall be of thee in the great 
congregation.” Acts 16:18, “On the Sabbath-day we 
went out of the city by a river side, where prayer was 
wont to be made; and we sat down and spake unto the 
women which resorted thither.” 5. In these assemblies 
alms should be collected for the supply of the wants of the 
poor. Is. 58: 6, 7, “Is not this the fast that I have cho- 
sen, * * to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 
thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house.” 1 
Cor. 16:1, 2, “Now concerning the collection for the 
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saints, as I have given order to the churches of Galatia, 
even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week, let every 
one of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered 
him.” Under this same head we may also class other 
works of mercy, by the performance of which, the Sab- 
bath is in no manner profaned. Christ frequently healed 
the sick on the Sabbath, and defended his action in so do- 
ing, against the superstition of the Pharisees. 6. We 
should abstain from all manual, servile or mechanical la- 
bor, by which the exercises of public worship are hin- 
dered. 

Sins against the third commandment. 1. To “forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together,” Heb 10 : 24, to be un- 
willing to take our place in the congregations of the 
Church, to undervalue them, to be rarely present in the 
holy assemblies. 2. To consume the day in slothful ease, 
to neglect reading, meditation and reflection upon the 
word, to accommodate our teaching to the desires and feel- 
ings of others. 3. To omit the administration and use of 
the sacraments, to change the words of divine institution, 
to exclude from the communion of saints those who should 
be admitted, and to admit those who should be excluded. 
Ez. 23 38, “They have profaned my Sabbaths, when they 
had slain their children to idols.” 4. To despise the 
prayers of the Church, and without any urgent reason to 
withdraw ourselves from them, or whilst sometimes being 
present at public prayers, to recite them without desire 
and attention, or to pray in an unknown tongue. 1 Cor. 
14: 17, “For verily thou givest thanks well, but the other 
is not edified.” 5. To contribute little or nothing towards 
the support of the poor, to sound a trumpet when we do 
alms, Matt. 6 : 2, 7. e., to bestow them for the purpose of self- 
ostentation. 6. To give no rest to our servants, and on the 
Sabbath to perform those works which interfere with the 
sanctification of the day, aud which can be deferred. 

The duties of the Ministers of the Word. Inasmuch as 
all cannot fill the office of a prophet, 1 Cor. 12: 29, by the 
sanction of this commandment, there is a distinction made 
between the ministers, and the hearers of the word, by 
which there are assigned to each one his own duties and 
parts. The duties of the ministers are: 1. For each one 
to proclaim to the flock committed to him, the entire doc- 
trine of the law and gospel. 1 Pet. 4: 11, “If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of God,” which includes 
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the catechetical instruction of the young, the refutation of 
those who contend against the truth, the comforting of the 
afflicted, etc. 2. To rightly administer the sacraments, 
according to the divine institution. 1 Cor. 11 ; 23, “For 
I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you.” 3. To enforce ecclesiastical discipline, Matt. 
18 : 17, under which are included, legislation, reproval, 
and the use of the keys in absolution and excommunica- 
tion. 4. To pray in behalf of the whole Church. 1Sam. 
12 : 28, “God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in 
ceasing to pray for you.” 5. To afford to hearers an exam- 
ple of a correct life. Tit. 2:7, “In all things showing 
thyself a pattern of good works.” 

The duties of the hearers of the word. 1. To hear the 
word of God from the mouth of ministers as from the 
mouth of God, and to avoid all false prophets. 2. To use 
the divinely appointed sacraments. 3. To obey the min- 
isters, and to withdraw themselves from all brethren walk- 
ing disorderly. 4. To pray God for the ministers, and to 
thank him for faithful preachers of the word. 5. To adorn 
the profession of faith by a life of integrity. 6. To love 
and honor the ministers, to live peaceably with them, and 
share with them God's blessings; to make provision for 
those teaching and those being taught in schools; and to 
bear with the infirmities of their ministers, when these are 
not outrageously vicious in their tendency, do not inter- 
fere with their office, or occasion public scandal. 

How many fold is the Sabbath? Six fold. 1 The Sab- 
bath of creation, in which God rested from all his work, 
and blessed the seventh day. 2. The Mosaic Sabbath, be- 
ing the seventh day of the week, set apart for the public 
exercises of divine worship, and for freedom from domes- 
tic and political works, Ex. 20:10- But, inasmuch as the 
works by which the Sabbath is sanctified constitute the 
end for which man was created, so also the remaining days, 
reckoned by sevens, are called by the Hebrews a Sabbath 
or Sabbaths. Under this Mosaic Sabbath, we must class 
the Sabbath of years, which was each seventh year, in 
which the children of Israel were commanded to intermit 
the cultivation of their fields and vines, Lev. 25 : 3 sqq. 
Hence it is called the Sabbath of the earth. 3. The Sab- 
bath of Redemption, being that entire Sabbath-day during 
which Christ rested in the sepulchre, Luke 24 : 54, 56. 
Just as God rested on the seventh day from the work of 
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the first creation, so also Christ wished to rest in the sepul- 
che from the work of creating and forming us anew, in 
order that he might show that he has prepared for us eter- 
nal rest. 4. The Christian Sabbath, which is the first day 
of the week, according to the institution of the apostles, 
set apart for the public assemblies of the Church. 5. The 
Spiritual Sabbath, in which we cease from the works of 
our corrupt flesh, and permit God to work in us. The re- 
generate ought to keep this Sabbath continually and per- 
aera 5 Is. 56 : 2, “He keeping the Sabbath from pol- 
uting it, keepeth his hand from doing any evil.” Is. 58: 
3, “From doing thy pleasure on my holy day.” Heb. 4: 
10, “For he that is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased 
from his own works, as God did from his.” Ignatius, in 
his epistle to the Magnesians, says: “Let each one of us 
keep the Sabbath spiritually, rejoicing not in licentious- 
ness of the body, but in fulfilling the law, admiring God’s 
work.” Without this spiritual Sabbath, the external ob- 
servance of the Sabbath does not please God; for the cer- 
emonial observance of the day was instituted as a figure 
of this spiritual Sabbath. 6. The external Sabbath, which 
denotes the rest of both soul and body from the sins, ca- 
lamities and miseries of this life. Is. 66:23, “It shall 
come to pass from one Sabbath to another.” Heb. 4: 6, 
“Tt remaineth that some must entertherein.” vy. 9, “There 
remaineth, therefore a rest for the people of God.” This 
Sabbath is begun in the regenerate, through the spiritual 
Sabbath of this life, and will at length attain perfection in 
the future, in which God will be all in all, 1 Cor. 15 : 28. 
Why was the Mosaic Sabbath instituted? For man 
reasons. 1. That there might be a certain day in which 
the public congregation of the Church might assemble, 
and the doctrine concerning the true knowedge of God be 
ublicly proclaimed. Lev. 23:3, “The seventh day is the 
Ebbat of rest; an holy convocation.” Under this we 


class sacrifices, prayers, rag oy etc., by which the Sabbath 


is truly sanctified. 2. To be a perpetual memorial of 
creation, to which there is a reference in the words of the 
commandment, “Six days shalt thou labor,” etc. “For in 
six days God made heaven and earth, but rested on the 
seventh.” 3. To be a memorial of the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, and of the thanksgiving due God for 
rest from those labors which they had borne in Egypt, 
5:14,15. 4. To afford men and cattle bodily rest; to 
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cattle on account of men, and to men on account of divine 
worship, Ex. 20:10. 5. To remind the Israelites of the 
spiritual Sabbath of redemption, which Christ passed in 
the sepulchre, and the eternal Sabbath, Ex. 31:13; Ex. 
20 : 12. 

Why has the first day of the week been substituted for the 
Jewish Sabbath? The principal reason is, because on that 
day, Christ rose from the dead, Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:1. 
Hence the first day of the week is called the Lord’s day, 
Rev. 1:10. 1. Just as God on the seventh day rested 
from the six days work of creation, in memory of which 
the Sabbath of the Old Testament was instituted ; so also 
on the first day of the week, after the accomplishment of 
the work of redemption, through his sufferings and death, 
Christ gloriously returned from the dead as victor; and 
in memeory of this event, under the New Testament, the 
first day of the week is celebrated. 8. Just as under the 
Old Testament, the Sabbath was instituted as a memorial 
of the deliverance from Egypt, Deut. 5 : 15, so under the 
New Testament, the Lord’s day is a memorial of the spir- 
itual deliverance from the kingdom and power of Satan, 
afforded us by the resurrection of Christ, of which deliv- 
erance the leading of the Israelites from Egypt was a type. 
8. By the death and resurrection of Christ, all Levitical 
ceremonies and shadows of the law, were abolished, amon 
which the Sabbath is also numbered, Col. 2:17; an 
therefore the change from the Sabbath to the Lord’s day 
is a public testimony that Christians have been freed from 
the shadows of the law, and that the distinction of days, 
which formerly was divinely sanctioned, has been abol- 
ished. 

Are domestic and political works absolutely prohibited on 
the Sabbath? The Jews were very strict in their observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, but we should remember that the de- 
sign of the commandment is, that the day should be sanc- 
tified, ¢. e., that on it holy works should be performed. 
Whatever works, therefore do not hinder or interfere with 
the public exercises of divine woship, are not prohibited ; 
and, in the New Testament, Christ teaches that there is 
even greater liberty granted us, Matt. 12:1; John d: 8; 
Luke 14 : 5, so that if necessity, or love of our neighbor, 
require us to perform certain works on the Sabbath, b 
these we do not transgress this commandment. The fol- 
lowing verse embraces those cases in which we are per- 
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mitted to labor on the sabbath. “Parva, necessaria, 
respublica, cum pietate.” But, except in a case of neces- 
sity, the Sabbath is profaned by attending on it to servile 
and domestic labors. 


ARTICLE IV. 


SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT FOR SUDDEN CONVERSIONS. 
By Rev. G. A. Nixporr, A. M., Clearfield, Pa. 


It can scarcely be estimated, how much the pride; pre- 
judice and selfishness of the human heart, have obstructed 
the progress of the gospel in the world. These feelings 
obtain a power in the human soul, of which the subject 
himself is not generally conscious, and sway the judgment 
accordingly. ee of the systems of error, of past ages, 
as well as of the present, have had their origin in these 
feelings of a fallen nature, and have, in the same way, beer 
perpetuated. Some would have us believe as the Church 
teaches, without pausing, to investigate for ourselves. 
This is Romanism, under whatever garb it may be dis- 
guised; whilst, on the other hand, Protestantism, or true 
Christianity, exalts the Bible above all human Creeds, 
and Confessions, leads men to investigate for themselves, 
and commends those who thus do. The pride of the hu- 
man intellect, unwilling to receive the plain teachings of 
the gospel, and humble itself before God, has sought to 
rob the Saviour of his proper divinity, and would thus 
exalt man, by humbling God; tear away from Christ, his 
crown of glory, and deprive the world of its Redeemer. 
The selfishness of man’s nature, which does not wish to 
be disturbed in a course of present gratification, has led to 
the denial of the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the 
finally impenitent, and would teach man to look upon the 
Supreme Being, as a God of all mercy and love. This 
same selfishness, which clings most tenaciously to every- 
thing in the past, which can minister either to the tifi- 
cation of self, by its own exaltation, or the exaltation of 
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denominationalism, would interpose the Creed, in all its 
minutiz of detail, between man and his Bible; teaching 
him to receive the Creed first, and the Bible next. The 
right to an open Bible, to read and judge for ourselves, 
was one of the most glorious features of the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, and should ever be regarded as 
one of the highest and holiest characteristics of our Pro- 
testant Christianity, and as one of the last things, of which 
we should be willing to be deprived. It may, however, 
be inquired, What has all this to do with the subject un- 
der consideration? We reply much; because there are 
men who would have us continually inquire, in approach- 
ing a subject like this, What is our peculiar Church-the- 
ory, and, if in any measure erenety 5 it, you dare not dis- 
cuss it, notwithstanding you may able to furnish many 
of the clearest and most logical arguments for your posi- 
tion, drawn directly from the fountain of unerring Truth. 
Whilst we may, perbaps hear nothing in the voice of the 
true Church of the Redeemer, opposed to the doctrine we 
are advocating, yet her practice has not always correspond- 
ed, and we desire that the mind may be led to lay hold of 
arguments drawn directly from the sacred Scriptures. 
Before advancing, however, fully, to the discussion proper 
of our subject, we desire to premise a few things. 

1. In regard to the use of the term Conversion. There 
are shades of difference, in the science of Theology, as 
taught in the Schools, in the terms Repentance, Faith, 
Conversion, Regeneration, &c. The Scriptures, however, 
frequently ‘use these terms, interchangeably, as denoting 
the entire change required, if we would,be saved. Thus, 
compare Luke 13: 5, with John 3: 36; or Matt. 18 : 3, 
with John 3:5. We are aware, also, that these several 
terms, in scientific Theology, are viewed through some- 
what differently shaded glasses, by different denominations. 
of evangelical Christians. In order, therefore, to avoid 
all misconstruction, or misapprehension, we would state, 
that we use the term as expressing the entire great change, 
which is required of man in the gospel, if he would be 
saved. 

2. We do not wish to be understood as teaching, that 
the mind of the subject may not have been, previously, 
gradually, and, — even to the person himself, imper- 
eeptibly, enlightened, or prepared, for this great change. 
The affections and the will may have been strongly moved 
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by the Holy Spirit, and perhaps the person, at times, may 
have been “almost persuaded to be a Christian,” but re- 
fused to submit unto Christ, and said, perhaps, “Go th 

way for thistime: when I have a convenient season, I will 
call for thee.” Thus the contest between Christ and the 
world, for the mastery in that heart, may have been 
waging for years. We contend, however, that if ever the 
person did really become a Christian, and give over the 
struggle, there must have been a moment, a point of time, 
when he, conscious, or unconscious, of the fact, did really 
believe in Christ, and thus pass “from death unto life. 

This must be so, in the very nature of things. There is 
always a time, in the progress of the traveler, when, if 
he advances far enough, he must pass from one state, or 
kingdom, into another. There is always, too, a point of 
time, in the history of the invalid, when, if he is to re- 
cover, the disease has culminated and begins to subside. 
The precise moment of such change, may be alike un- 
known, to both patient and ph sician, and some time may 
elapse before even the ski fal physician can detect the 


change, or the subject become fully conscious of it, and 
yet who,.will deny but that the inner workings of the hu- 


man system had been previously changed in the direction 
of returning health. In many instances, however, the 
case is entirely different in the operations of divine grace. 
The change is very sudden and marked, and the subject 
has the most vivid realization of it at the time. It is not 
intended, by the maintenance of this position, to under 
value, for a moment, 

3. The ordinary or stated means of God’s appointment. 
It may have been under the influence of the ordinary 
means of grace, or, more properly stated, the means of 
grace used in an ordinary way, that the person really did 
experience this change. He may have passed through 

rotracted meetings, of long continuance and of the most 
interesting character; may have witnessed revivals of re- 
ligion, in which many were converted to God, and yet 
have been able to resist, at least for the time being, all the 
strong and sacred influences which were brought to bear 
upon his salvation. The occasion of his conversion, on 
the contrary, may have been on some beautiful, quiet Sab- 
bath morning, whilst seated in the retired country sanctu- 
ary and listening to the sermon of unpretending ability. 
The man of God himself may, perhaps, have even felt 
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discouraged during its delivery and, from previous disap- 
pointments, may have been ready, through the uprisings 
of unbelief in his own heart, to ask, with Isaiah, “Who 
hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the 
Lord revealed?” This position, in regard to conversion, 
is not intended, 

4. To assail the doctrine of gradual sanctification, or 
growth in grace. This the honest and experienced theo- 
logian will see at a glance. It has nothing to do with the 
after life or experience of the converted. It contends on- 
ly for the important fact, that there was a point of time in 
the history of all converted or regenerated persons, when 
they first believed, and emerged from darkness into light, 
just as there was, and must have been a time, in which the 
poor, bitten, perishing Israelite of old did, for the first 
time, fix his languid eye on the “serpent of brass,” and 
was restored to health; or when the Syrian leper, Naaman, 
did obey the command, dip himself in Jordan, “according 
to the saying of the man of God,” and was cleansed from 
his leprosy. 

But we advance to the discussion proper of our subject, 
and present as an argument, in support of our position, 

1. The power attributed to faith everywhere in the word 
of God. The Saviour said, almost uniformly, when so- 
licited to interpose on behalf of persons, sick, or otherwise 
afflicted, “If thou believest,” “all things are possible to 
him that believeth,” &. It was on this ground, that he 
delivered and restored persons with whom he had never 
come in personal contact. It was thus with the centurion’s 
servant, and thus with the Syro-Phenician woman’s daugh- 
ter. Not only, however, were these persons delivered and 
restored, on the faith of others, but they experienced such 
restoration and deliverance, at the time when their friends 
exercised the necessary degree of faith in Christ, before 
they returned to their homes and, most probably, without 
their afflicted friends knowing that they had applied to the 
Redeemer in their behalf. Now, if the faith of these per- 
sons availed so much for the temporal welfare and deliver- 
ance of those in whom they felt so much interest, why, we 
may inquire, might not equal faith in our risen and as- 
cended Lord, avail for the spiritual welfare of our friends, 
or their conversion unto God. 

2. The prevailing efficacy of earnest, importunate prayer, 
as set forth in God’s word, affords a similar scriptural ar- 
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gument. The Divine Master said, “Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unte you.” He also po" that “if any two or three” 
of his disciples should agree “as touching any one thing” 
which they might ask of him, it should be granted. Thus 
Jacob wrestles with God, under a consciousness of his 
dangerous position, until the breaking of the day, and the 
result was, that his brother Esau is changed from an ene- 
my toa friend. Thus the early disciples prayed, “at the 
house of Mary,” for the release of Peter, and Peter is de- 
livered whilst they are praying, and comes to the house 
where they are assembled. What believer in the Bible 
dare say that the great change, in the one instance, and 
the marked deliverance, in the other, were not the results 
of prayer? Now, if earnest importunate prayer could 
thus change an enemy suddenly into a friend, or effect the 
deliverance of a man most securely confined in prison, 
may not the same spirit of prayer cause conviction to seize 
upon the heart of an absent loved one, and prostrate that 
person at Jesus’ feet, and lead him to make an immediate 
surrender of himself to Christ? This is one of the 
brightest and most cheering features of our holy Chris- 
tianity. To deny the position, is to seek to overthrow the 
doctrine of the efficacy of importunate prayer. It is great- 
ly calculated to paralyze our efforts on behalf of the sal- 
vation of others, and leave us nothing more than a tame, 
impotent religion, with which to comfort our hearts. We 
argue our position, 

3. From an analogy, drawn from the works of Christ. 
The Divine Master did not hear the earnest petitions ad- 
dressed to him for help, and then turn coldly away, or 
effect a partial or gradual cure, but he put forth his hand 
and healed them, as in the case of the imploring leper— 
“T will; be thou clean ;” or to the man sick of the palsy— 
“Arise, take up thy bed, and go thy way unto thine own 
house.” He cleansed the leper, opened the eyes of the 
blind, called up Lazarus from the grave, and restored oth- 
ers to life, by his touch or word. Now if this were the 
Saviour’s almost uniform mode of relieving such as were 
laboring under bodily afflictions and infirmities, why may 
he not now just as readily relieve and pardon the return- 
ing sinner, who approaches him with a contrite and be- 
lieving heart. We do not believe that the Saviour desires 
or requires, that persons should liuger under conviction of 
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sin, in a state of spiritual darkness and terror, for days, 
weeks and, perhaps, months, without finding rest for their 
troubled souls. The same living and merciful Redeemer, 
who bade disease depart at his word, and showed his 
yt even over death and the grave, can still speak the 
ife-giving word to the sinner who lies humbled at his 
feet. 

4. From cases in which the Saviour’s pardoning mercy 
was exercised whilst on earth. 

It was thus with the woman who “was a sinner.” She 
entered the house of the Pharisee, where the Saviour was, 
stood at the feet of Jesus, bathing his feet with her “tears,” 
and wiping them “with the hairs of her head.” The Phar- 
isees found fault with Christ, for permitting the woman to 
come near him, or, at least, for allowing her to do as she 
did, but after an illustration, which seemed satisfactory to 
Simon, his proud host, Jesus said unto her, “Thy sins are 
forgiven.” It was thus, too, with the poor, condemned 
sufferer, who languished at the side of the Saviour at the 
time of his crucifixion. He said, in the extreme hour, 
“Lord, remember me, when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 
This poor man, who may have been reared in ignorance 
and crime, seems to have had but little, if any, just con- 
ception of the power and mercy of Christ. He does not 
— to ask for immediate pardon, but merely asks the 

enevolent Redeemer to “remember” him when he shall 
have entered into his “kingdom.” Mark the reply of Je- 
sus—“T'o-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” Now 
this man certainly could not have gone to heaven without 
being pardoned, and we cannot well suppose that he had 
had any previous experience of the Saviour’s forgiving love, 
or he would not have prayed as he did on the cross. Now 
can we suppose, for a moment, that the ability and willing- 
ness of Christ to save, is less in heaven than it was when 
on earth? Such ideas would derogate from the char- 
acter and power of the Saviour. He is just as willing 
and able to receive and pardon now, as he was whilst so- 
journing in this world, and he is ready to grant to all pen- 
itent and believing souls, who come unto him, immediate 

ardon. 

5. From the character of the invitations and admonitions, 
given in the sacred Scriptures. It is unnecessary to refer 
to more than a few of these. “Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
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forth.” “To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts.” “Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, 
now is the day of salvation!” “Come, for all things are 
now ready.” “And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come; 
and let him that heareth, say Come; and let him that is 
athirst, Come; and whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely.” The divine Redeemer said, in the language 
of earnest regret, “And ye will not come unto me, that ye 
might have life.” Now, several very important things are 
clearly deducible from these portions of God’s Word. 
First, that the situation of all impenitent sinners, is one of 
guilt, needing the salvation of God; secondly, that their 
situation, in view of the uncertainty of life, is one of dan- 
ger; thirdly, that a merciful God is anxious and willing to 
pardon and receive all returning sinners, earnestly calling 
upon them to come unto him, that they may be saved. 
Can we now doubt, for a moment, the deep sincerity and 
earnestness of God, our heavenly Father, and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? Can we, dare we, suppose, after all these 
free, full and urgent invitations, that there is anything like 
unwillingness, on the part of God, the Father, or of the 
Lord Jesus, who came into the world, according to 
his own declaration, “to seek and to save that which was 
lost,” to receive and pardon, immediately, all who approach 
him in true penitence and faith? It cannot be, and yet the 
contrary doctrine of that which we advocate, seems to im- 
ply this. These invitations, to which attention has been 
called, are not only full, free, and of the most general char- 
acter, but they are of the most earnest character, not onl 

inviting the sinner to come, and assuring him of the will- 
ness of God, to receive him, but of his willingness, to re- 
ceive him now. They are given with a full consciousness 
on the part of God, of the uncertainty of life, and the 
present dangerous position of all the impenitent, and of 
the very urgent necessity that there is, if they would be 
saved, to come unto him immediately. Now what induce- 
ment is there for the sinner, to come to Christ, if he can- 
not rely implicitly on these invitations of God’s Word, 
and although he can have no right to dictate io the Al- 
mighty, yet has he not a right to expect, according to 
these invitations, that as soon as he comes, in the spirit of 
true sorrow for sin and of faith in Christ, God, the Father, 
for the sake of his own dear Son, will receive and pardon 
him. The contrary doctrine robs the gospel of its glor- 
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ious, cheering nature, and, to a great extent, of its adapta- 
tion to man, as @ being of sinful character and exposed to 
all the uncertainty of life. If, then, the sinner is not im- 
mediately received, when he attempts to come to the Re- 
deemer, the cause must be sought for elsewhere than in 
the character of God, or the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It will be found to arise from the sinner’s own 
unbelieving and deceitful heart, the influence of the world, 
or satanic power. 

6. In support of our position, we adduce instances of 
conversion, or conversions, as recorded in “the Acts of the 
Apostles.” 

he first is, the ever memorable outpouring of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, on the “day of Pentecost.” Here we read that 
sbves thousand souls repented, were baptized and received 
into the Christian Church, in a single day. They heard 
the proclamation of the gospel by Peter, as touching the 
sufferings, death, and resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
were deeply convicted of sin, or, as expressed in Scripture, 
“were pricked in their heart,” “and said unto Peter and 
the rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, What shall we 
do?” were directed to “repent and be baptized,” and “the 
same day were added” unto the Church of Christ. This 
instance is the most remarkable, because of the greatness 
of the number who repented or were converted in a single 
day. It was then and there, that the infant Church of the 
Redeemer received her baptism, according to the promise 
of the Saviour, and may be said to have fully started on 
her wide-reaching missiOn, to subdue the world unto him. 
Now it is strange, that many practically ignore these great 
and glorious results, or make the impression that nothing 
approaching the the manifestations of that glorious day, 
dare be expected at this time, or in thisage. Has the 
Spirit of God been withdrawn from the world? Is the 
gospel less efficacious now, than it was then? Is God less 
inclined to hear and answer prayer, now, than he was 
then? Are not men in the same condition of guilt and 
danger, now, as they were then? Is God, the Father, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, less willing to receive and pardon return- 
ing sinners, now, thanthen? It cannot be. God’s converting 
power is also seen in cases of individual conversion, as re- 
corded in this part of God’s most holy Word. We see 
Saul “breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord.” We see him, in his journey, com- 
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ing near the city of Damascus, when “suddenly there shined 
round about him a light from heaven,” and, having fallen 
to the earth, he hears “a voice, saying unto him, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me? And he said, Who art 
thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest,” &. Now, whether we regard the conver- 
sion of this remarkable man to have taken place immedi- 
ately, when he was thus arrested by the arm of God, or 
three days afterwards, when visited by Ananias, according 
to the direction of the Lord, at the house of Judas, where 
he received his sight and was baptized, is not a matter of 
much importance, in its relation to our subject, for in either 
case, his conversion must be regarded as sudden and most 
marvellous. Take also the case of Lydia. She, and some 
other women, are addressed by Paul on the Sabbath “bya 
river-side, where prayer was wont to be made”—her heart 
is opened by the Ford “that she attended unto the things 


which were spoken of Paul,” is baptized and received into 
the Church of Christ. The conversion of the jailer, is 
also, in point. He is suddenly awakened out of his sleep 
by the noise of an earthquake, sees the prison doors open- 
e ’ 


fears the prisoners have escaped, and is ready to kill 
himself—finds, however, Paul and Silas composed in the 
prison, who say unto him, “Do thyself no harm, for we 
are all here.” “Then he called for a light, and sprang in, 
and came trembling and fell down before Paul and Silas, 
and brought them out, and said, Sirs, What must I do to 
be saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” We read 
also that he was baptized “in the same hour of the night,” 
and thus received as a member of the Christian Church. 
Here then, again, was a most sudden and remarkable con- 
version. Take also the case of the Ethiopian eunuch. 
Philip meets with him as he is returning from Jerusalem, 
is directed by the Spirit to go and join himself to his 
chariot, obeys, and finding him reading a part of the prophe- 
cy of Isaiah, asks him if he understands what he is read- 
ing? The Ethiopian candidly admits that he does not, and 
desires Philip to “come up and sit with him,”—Philip con- 
sents—explains the Scripture which he was reading, but 
did not understand—shows him that the. prophecy had 
reference to the Lord Jesus Christ, “and preached Jesus 
unto him.” The man professes faith in Christ, and is bap- 
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tized, and afterward “goes on his way rejoicing.” We 
have here, then, as the reader will perceive, a condensed 
account, according to the Scripture narrative, of the con- 
version, the sudden conversion of this Ethiopian. Now, we 
suppose, not many hours elapsed from the time that Philip 
first met him, until he was baptized. Weareaware that some 
one may say, true, these conversions did occur as stated, but 
such instances are confined to apostolic times. By what 
authority then would men limit such conversions to the 
age of the apostles? The means, employed in some of 
these instances, were of the most ordinary character. 
Paul simply speaks to the women, who were accustomed 
to resort to the “river-side,” for prayer, and his remarks 
are blessed to the conversion of Lydia. Philip, ina friend- 
ly and familiar way, merely explains to the Ethiopian 
the Scripture which he had been reading, and his expla- 
nations are blessed to his conversion. Neither have we 
any reason to look with suspicion upon these instances of 
conversion, or doubt their genuineness, inasmuch as there is 
nothing recorded of their having apostatized from the faith. 
Some, too, may be ready to pronounce the views here ad- 
vanced, as radical. The question is not, however, Are 
they radical? but Arethey Scriptural? Man has become, 
through the fall, radically a sinner, and the change which 
the Scriptures say he must undergo, if he would be saved, 
is represented also as a radical change. 
e see from conversion thus viewed, 

1. That it tends to present Christ and the gospel, before 
the eyes of men, in the most exalted and glorious light. 
No mere human system of philosophy, or code of ethics, 
has ever been able to effect such wonderful and sudden 
transformations in the characters of men. Here the divin- 
ity of the gospel shines forth with greatest brilliancy. A 
score of the clearest and most logical arguments, in proof 
of the divinity of the gospel, will fail to have the same 
convincing influence upon the minds of men, which one 
such sudden and wonderful conversion frequently has had, 
and perhaps the spiritual kingdom of Christ is as much 
indebted, for its rapid progress in the world, to these mar- 
vellous and sudden transformations in the character of 
men, as to any other one cause. It was the simple state- 
ment which Paul gave of his conversion, in connection 
with his own person, which caused Agrippa to exclaim, 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” It was 
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the witnessing of the great change which had taken place 
in the man who had been possessed with a “legion” of 
devils, that caused the people to be “afraid,” notwithstand- 
ing the change was from the fierce and terrific, to that of 
the mild, calm and becoming in character. Men are so 
deeply sunk in darkness and in unbelief, through sin, that 
they seem not to be able to receive abstract truth, of what- 
ever nature it may be, with the same facility that they re- 
ceive that which is of a visible or tangible character. 

2. That this view of conversion is greatly calculated to 
encourage sinners to come unto Christ. Seer example 
of such conversion has a most encouraging influence upon 
the minds of the impenitent. They have heard this great 
change proclaimed from the sacred desk, as being essential 
to salvation, but perhaps some, especially of the young, 
may never have had a case of such remarkable change 
come directly within the sphere of their own observation, 
and may have been, after all, to some extent, skeptical 
respecting its reality. The witnessing of such a wonder- 
ful and sudden transformation in known character, comes, 
not unfrequently, with a convincing power to their hearts, 
and greatly encourages them too, to approach the same 
Saviour, supposing that what Christ has done for others of 
their relatives or acquaintances, he may also accomplish 
for them. Some persons have been prevented too, it is to 
be feared, from coming to the Saviour, by the idea that the 
road to the pardoning mercy of God, is a long, tedious and 
dark road, and they have feared to begin the journey. 
Permit, however, the impression to gain the ascendency in 
the mind of the impenitent, that, if truly penitent and 
willing to be saved, they may come immediately to the 
Saviour and, through faith in his atoning merits, experi- 
ence the pardoning mercy of God, and one of the greatest 
barriers in the way of their salvation has been removed. 
One of the most marked characteristics of conversions, in 
the times of the apostles, was the facility with which, when 
once penitent, they seem to have fled to Christ for refuge. 
One reason for this may have been, that they had not to 
unlearn much that we have learned. It is somewhat re- 
markable, too, that the apostles, in their directions to 
awakened, penitent souls, seem never to have undertaken 
to explain to them the nature of faith, but told them sim- 
ply - believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and they would be 
saved. 
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3. This view of conversion is greatly calculated to stim- 
ulate the Church to active exertion for the salvation of 
men. Motive is always necessary to vigorous action of any 
kind. Men do not, ordinarily, labor for nothing. It 
would have a most discouraging influence on the mind of 
the farmer, if he should be compelled to labor successive 
years, through the dust and heat of autumn, and yet, after 
all his hard labor, never be permitted to reap or gather in 
acrop. So, too, if the Church, or individual Christians, 
were never permitted to see the fruit of their labors and 
tears, or to gain a single marked victory over the powers 
of darkness, the arm might become, to a great extent, par- 
alyzed for active exertion. On the contrary, every such 
change effected, or victory gained, fires the heart anew 
with a desire for greater conquests. A few such instances 
of sudden and remarkable conversions, have frequently 
had the effect to awaken a church or congregation from a 
long season of slumber and inactivity, and have caused 
every vein and artery to beat with new pulsations of life. 
Consider what a stimulating influence it must have had on 
the active exertions of that Christian woman, wha, in pass- 
ing along the streets of the city of London, on her way to 
the sanctuary, on a Sabbath evening, asks one, with whom 
she is acquainted, of a group of young men seen standing 
at a corner, if he would not accompany her to the house 
of God. He consents, hears a sermon on the words of the 
Saviour, “For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” An arrow of 
conviction reaches his heart, and he, shortly afterward, 
yields himself up to Christ, goes forth and bev: most 
successfully for the salvation of the perishing heathen, and 
becomes the “Martyr Missionary of Aromanga.” 

4. It accords with the experience of many living wit- 
nesses. These witnesses are men of undoubted veracity, 
and their honest neighbors and friends, as far as they are 
able to judge, confirm what they say. Now are we at 
liberty to set aside this testimony, when their after-life has 
accorded with the requirements of the gospel? We think 
not. 

5. It accords, or harmonizes, with the great central doc- 
trine of Lutheranism—Justification by Faith. 

Now it is a well conceded point, that justification is an 
instantaneous work; but how can there be justification 
without faith in Christ? Now if every justified person 
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must be a believer in Christ, it will also be admitted that 
every such true believer must bea converted person. The 
truth is, these changes follow each other frequently, in 
such quick succession, that they cannot well be separated, 
and, consequently, the whole change is sometimes spoken 
of in ans Scripture, as Repentance, Faith, Conversion, 
Regeneration or Justification. 
6. It accords with the representations given in different 
= of the prophecies, of the rapid extension of the king- 
om of Christ “in the last days.” Isaiah says that “it 
shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of 
the Lord’s house shall be established on the top of the 
the mountains, and all nations shall flow unto it.” “Lift 
up thine eyes round about and behold; all these gather 
themselves together, and come unto thee.” Again, the 
same prophet is heard exclaiming when he seems to have 
had something of a panoramic view of the rapid ingather- 
ing which the Church of Christ would experience “in the 
last days:” “Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
doves unto their windows?” He says, also, of the Church: 
“Therefore thy gates shall be open continually, they shall 
not be shut day nor night, that men may bring unto thee 
the forces of the Gentiles.” Micah has similar predictions 
respecting the extension and glory of the Church “in the 
last days.” Now if the kingdom of the Redeemer is to be 
thus speedily extended, “in the last days,” among the na- 
tions of the earth, and if its conquests are to be so great 
and rapid, then, we think it is not difficult to see that, 
in this great and swift extension, there must be numerous 
and sudden conversions. Thus will the earth be filled, 
too, eventually, with the knowledge of the Lord, and the 
voice heard proclaiming, “in heaven,” that “the kingdoms 
of this oat are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of his Christ; and he shall reign forever and ever.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE HOMILETICAL VALUE OF “CICERO DE ORATORE.” 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ALBERT BILL- 
on OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF WITTEN- 

iRG. 


By Rev. J. D. Severtncuaus, A. M., Richmond, Ind. 


These pages are occupied with the discussion of a work 
of classical antiquity, which, by its enduring value, lays 
claim on pulpit eloquence, and well deserves renewed at- 
tention on the part of the Evangelical Ministry. This re- 
mark may seem to need proof. Can “Cicero de Oratore” 
be made use of at all by the evangelical preacher? In 
other words, are the rules on eloquence, contained in the 
“Orator,” at allapplicable to Christian eloquence? This 
question implies, in the first place, whether Cicero’s rules, 
as those of a heathen rhetorician, would suit at all in the 
Christian Church; and, in the second place, whether it is 
worth while, in the face of later rhetoricians and homileti- 
cians, to hunt up a work, covered with the dust of centur- 
ies, and give it such prominence, especially when we con- 
sider the humble confession, with which the author con- 
cludes his work, that, namely, man cannot cognize the 
true, but only the probable. 

Our investigations must decide whether this work can 
be used with confidence or distrust. And we cannot fore- 
go this examination. We enter upon this work with the 

ope, that here, as in every work of antiquity that has 
been acknowledged as useful, and become famous through 
the centuries past, we shall find something to our advan- 
tage. Should we not, therefore, open this book with 
pleasure to become pupils of the celebrated Roman? We 
shall meet with much that is unceasingly valuable, and 
find a bridge on which heathen classical culture and Chris- 
tian transformation and new creation, may meet and extend 
the hand of friendship. 

The task which Cicero proposes to himself, is none other 
than to answer the question of his beloved friend, Brutus, 
in Gaul, with reference to the most perfect kind of oration - 
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(quod eloquentiae genus probem maxime et quale mihi vide- 
atur, cui nihil addi possit, quod ego summum et perfectis- 
simum judicem) a task, the difficulty of which, in all its 
bearings, this experienced speaker and judge of speaking, 
does not misapprehend. For each of the three prevalent 
genera dicendi had found its recognition, and he himself had 
from one sphere into the other, found masters in all, 

fore him, moved freely in each of these tendencies, in 
search of the ideal speaker, following the prototype, 
which he did not behold with his eyes, yet fully anticipa- 
ted in the successful combination of the three genera. 
This is the sought for genus perfectum. The overloaded 
and glittering Asiatic and Demosthenic, is not the perfect 
genus, in which M. Antonius and Q. Hortensius had re- 
ceived so much applause before Cicero ; nor is it the oppo- 
site, in which the modern Attics, of Cicero’s times, with 
their subtle, threadbare orations, are models, in imitation 
of those of Demosthenes’ times, such as: Hyperides 322, 
Isocrates 436—338, Lysias, Thucydides, Xenophon (but 
not Demosthenes himself), and in which Lic. Calvus was 
the most eminent modern representative; nor yet is the 
medium, temperate, Rhodic style of Molo the successful 
one, nor the genus grande, nor the genus subtile, nor the 
genus medium or temperatum, but pefection can be found 
only in the correct combination of the three genera, of 
which, indeed, there is no example on record, but it exists 
in the apt > of Cicero’s ideal orator. But it must be 
aimed at. Who gets nearest to this ideal model before 
Cicero, is the much praised Demosthenes. In this discus- 
sion of the class of oratory, Cicero offers most excellent 
remarks on the — and culture of the orator, a 
special treatise of rhythm, some introductory remarks on 
figures of speech, little upon exordium and peroration, on 
the outward appearance of the speaker, his subjects, his 
allowance for circumstances, and what all there may be in 
the abundance of his material, and that all in attractive 
and lively language. We must content ourselves with 
having sketched this, in the most general way. For the 
book lies open before all. How we expect to limit our- 
selves with reference to the homiletical value of the book, 
we must state more at length. In what, then, does the 
value of this book consist? To ignore its faults, would 
be shutting our eyes to that which stares us in the face. 
Above all, there seems to be wanting a principle, which 
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could have served the author as a starting point, and ena- 
bled him to construct the argument in a more systematic 
and logical form; or, if that were not done, to have at 
least a controlling unity in the separate parts of the whole. 
In the beginning, it seems as though such were the pur- 
pose. Cicero does not wish to exhibit an orator who has 
been seen with eyes and heard with ears, but an ideal ora- 
tor. As with cultivated art in general, so eloquence has 
its ideal that cannot be realized immediately. The first 
types of all art are found in the Platonic ideas, the eternal, 
the unbegotten. If we want to investigate a matter thor- 
oughly, we must inquire into its generic principle. Ex- 
cellent! And what reader would not expect that the au- 
thor should have carried out the task he thus proposes to 
himself? Eloquence, with Cicero, is not a mere posses- 
sion, a word, a trade, but something founded in eternal di- 
vine reality. 

But it is not the philosopher, but the practical man that 
speaks here, empirically, not philosophically, although he 
creates that impression. That which is given is loose and 
So and the historical easily enters into the philo- 
sophical. He also fails to get into the heart of the subject 
matter, which is evident from what, according to his own 
judgment, is the most important question, namely, quo 
modo dicendum sit ; and where the demonstration of it re- 
mains an unsolved problem, how the life of the soul is to be 
used and guided by.words. The want of clear distinctions 
is also manifest, as well in the matter as in the form, on 
which account repetition is unavoidable, and the subjects 
adduced are not developed in the separate sections. The 
vanity of the author, which ever loves to refer to what he 
himself accomplished, is not very attractive. If we con- 
cealed these faults, our esteem of the “Orator”’ would be 
mistrusted ; but since they are mentioned, we can turn 
with pleasure to the excellencies, in which we must look 
for the homiletical application. Cicero himself was con- 
scious that he had accomplished something in this respect, 
and even Quintilian prizes this work very highly. That 
Cicero should propose to himself an ideal task, in this 
ay intended to be of practical importance, and whilst 
the theory of speaking was regarded as something unwor- 
thy of a statesman, is not to be despised. And, with what 
love does he not plunge into the subject; how faithful to 
the truth does he follow his pian! cheerfully acknowledg- 
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ing what is true among a foreign nation, and among his 
opponents! what a fresh life breathes in the rich and full 
representation of all the parts he handles! Cultivating art 
with Olympus; the Jupiter of Phidias and the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia in the painting of Timanthes, the Palaestra, the 

heatre, poetry, philosophy and history—all must aid him 
to make his thoughts clear and forcible. A little self- 
complaisancy is excusable, on account of his pioneering 
position, ——- in the doctrine of specie, which he can 
illustrate best by his own speeches. But we will not be 
asked for further proof of the excellence of this work, in 
consideration of its acknowledged merits; this much may 
serve to bring it properly before us. 

But all this may yet leave it doubtful, whether this hea- 
then rhetoric can be applied to Christian Church elo- 
quence, to the sermon. In spite of every difference, there 
must be something common in the oratio of the ancients, 
and the pulpit discourse of our times, otherwise we could 
not speak of any application. And this common element 
manifests itself in an outward, historical manner. For it is 
a matter of fact, that the oratory of the ancients has been 
made use of in preaching, by those who understood the 
matter, and especially has the “Orator” been so used. 
Fenelon, e. g., frequently refers to the difference between 
diserti and eloquentes, and appeals to “Cicero de Oratore.” 
Theremin, in his excellent book, “Eloquence a Virtue,” 
very often alludes to the “Orator.” And more recently 
even, Alex. Vinet and Nitzsch, and, in ancient times, Au- 
gustine (de Doctrina), who will not be suspected, even in 
this particular, of a up the manifest distinction be- 
tween heathenism and Christianity. But all this would 
amount to nothing more than historical evidence, that such 
an application has been made; let us rather look for an 
inner relation between “Cicero de Oratore” and the pulpit 
discourse. However, a reference to this inner relation al- 
ready suggests an answer. Speaking is common to both. 
Theremin finds that eloquence is a sort of trading, that. 
starts with ideas, and addresses itself to ideas, of course, 
with the aim to become externally effective. With him,, 
therefore, civil and religious oratory are, in principle, the 
same, though they operate in different. spheres. So, also, 
says Vinet (Homiletics): “It is certain that eloquence is: 
always the same; it is not one thing in the pulpit and an- 

Vou. XIX. No. 76. 73 
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other in the senate or at the bar. There are not two 
rhetorics any more than two logics.” Whatever else may 
be said of a speech, as either constituting a correspondence 
between the speaker and the hearer, or as the gift that en- 
ables the speaker to make himself master of other minds 
(La Bruyére), no one would pretend to deny, that a public 
address is designed, by means of words, to operate upon 
the will of the hearers so as to induce them to a particular 
course of action, and in this object, the secular address and 
the pulpit discourse are the same. Therefore, without 
venturing an exhaustive definition, we may express the 
same, something like this: Eloquence is the art by which 
the mind is enabled, in the use of words, to determine the 
will of another (the heart, of course, not excluded). This 
much is common to the sermon and the speech. And if, 
then, eloquence be the art, as stated above, of effecting a 
decision in the mind of another, we shall find, on further 
consideration, what is common to both spheres. The per- 
former has a subject, the infusion of ideas an object, words 
are the means made use of, the art has form, the perform- 
ance has a purpose, and the speech a cause or occasion. 
To establish the propriety of applying “Cicero de Oratore” 
to preaching, has, perhaps, led us to ignore the manifest 
difference too much ; and this we will now es briefly, 
in three points, for we must also show in what particulars 
there is no application. 

A religious discourse differs from a secular one in its 
character, its object, its basis. Its sphere is the spiritual, 
not the temporal ; it finds its subject matter, not in world- 
ly, but in heavenly things; does not concern itself with 
the state and the judgment of the courts, but with the 
judgment of the world; not with the civil relations of cit- 
izens, but with the citizenship of heaven, with the re- 
demption of the human race; it comes from the Holy 
Ghost, and, as the word itself is spirit, life, thought, the 
sacred word begets a holy inspiration, as it breathes in the 
mouth of the speaker; it bears testimony and witnesses to 
grand and glorious things, and, in so far, the pulpit dis- 
course has a holy character. Toa certain extent, indeed, 
all speaking must have a holy and ethical character, at 
least to a minimum, or else it does not approach true elo- 
quence. The Jacobin must have the ethical ideas—liber- 
ty, equality, brotherhood; Satan himself must have the 
semblance of an angel of light in his words, and the evi? 
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one leads to hell only because he promises to lead to hea- 
ven; it is necessary for Richard Tir. in Shakespeare, in 
the hypocritical scene with Anna, to make a show of the 
ethical ideas of true love, humility, courage, remorse, in 
order to persuade her. The power of a speech lies in its 
truth, and a lie, therefore, must always make use of truth, 
to some extent, in order to convince and move. Such elo- 

uence, of course, must pale before a genuine one, to which 
the half divided conscience of the counsellor to evil is 
certainly not equal. Sacred, thoroughly sacred, eos 
eloquence alone can be. Here, therefore, we have a limit 
in the application of the profane to the sacred discourse. 
So, also, does the design and the basis of the religious dis- 
course furnish such a limit. That which is common to all, 
is to move, to effect action ; it must be begotten in emotion 
and produce emotion ; not false, distorted, foolish passion, but 
true and proper emotion, light and fire withoutsmoke; where - 
a discourse produces no emotion, and the hearers go away 
with stoical indifference, there the speaking has been in vain. 
Christ and the sacred Scriptures speak with emotion, 7. ¢., 
with a warm feeling and an energy of the heart and spirit. 
But the effect of spiritual eloquence is, nevertheless,®a 
peculiar one. It does not aim so much to move immedi- 
ately, as also to prepare the mind for future action. For 
there is no verdict and judgment, as in a civil trial, and 
the sentence and decision concerns the hearer as judge and 
accused ; his own interest, not that of a stranger, is what 
the sacred orator is dealing with. And the effect is not so 
manifest as that of a worldly speech, because it must deal 
more in generalities. Besides this, the sermon has quite 
a different ground-work from that of an ordinary speech. 
It has a text, which is the soil in which the sermon may 
strike its roots, a circumstance unknown to the profane 
oration. But the text, the sacredness of the discourse, the 
salvation of the hearers, as they limit the sermon to a pe- 
culiar sphere, they also make enlarged demands upon this 
class of speaking. For here the ‘obligation to attain the 
object is more imperative; more ethical power of the 
speaker, more study, more skill, more earnestness, is re- 
quired. But how? Talk of study and of skill for a ser- 
mon! Is it not the easiest and simplest thing to speak of 
what we know, what we have seen and heard, what we be- 
lieve? Were the apostles and prophets, even our Lord 
himself, artists, or not rather the most simple and yet the 
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most powerful preachers? Thus it has been asked, and 
many an answer has been given. But a mutually con- 
demning practice follows upon a recognition of this fact. 
That, namely, an artistic Bourdaloue needs a whole week 
to memorize his delicate speeches, and the scheming Rein- 
hard, as well as those on the other éxtreme, of whom there 
still are many who think they can accomplish anything 
with crossness of speech and noise, with expressions as they 
may happen into their mouth, and entire indifference to 
the religious public. Practice follows knowledge, and the 
contrary may also be the case, according to the real or 
imagined ability and effect. For many a one shapes his 
theories in accordance with his talents. But a simple 
emptying of a believing mind, will not do, and many a 
one may regard as spirit what is nought but flesh. 
Preaching is an art—it is the highest and holiest of all 
arts. The clergy of our times, are beginning to reflect on 
this. The striking literary phenomena, and the themes 
resented for conference discussions, either by the author- 
ities or by free assemblies, all point to this. A voice, 
namely, that of Beyschlag, has made itself heard at the 
Evangelical Alliance at Berlin, and again at the Church 
diet of Altenburg, forcibly presenting the art of conform- 
ing our sermons to the peculiar demand of the age. 
Nitzsch, together with many other authors, places Homi- 
letics among the art studies. If we go back a little 
further, we find Fenelon, the determined opponent of all 
affectation, truly eloquent from a human stand-point, even 
as Paul, the apostles and gous were eloquent, though 
they received their words from the Holy Ghost. “God 
subjects us to an outward order of things; he wants us to 
make use of natural means.” If by art we mean high- 
sounding words, or ornamental phrases, phantastic mon- 
strosities, then, indeed, the holy men of old, the skilful 
preachers of fame, had nothing in common with it. An 
affectation that has form, but no spirit, is in direct opposi- 
tion with genuine art, for art has more to do with the re- 
ality than the form of things. Art perfects and develops 
nature, and is in no sense the opponent of nature. Affec- 
tation is death, art is life. Observe a child, making its 
first efforts to talk, and a composer who puts the music on 
per, and see how art and nature work together. Art 
one what nature furnishes. The skilful man makes use 


of art unconsciously, and many a plain preacher makes 
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use of art unknowingly, in the arrangement of his matter, 
in his gestures, in his language. Many a one has preached 
effectively without having studied the art of preaching, 
but that ioe not prove he might not have been more ef- 
fective had he been master of it. Even the strenuous Au- 
gustine (de Doctrina Christiana XVI.) rejects the notion, 
that preachers are exempt from study, because of the 
promise, that it shall be given to them, whatever they 
shall say, by the Holy Ghost. As it is with a well com- 
pounded medicine for the body, so God speaks through 
the medium of a skilful eloquence. 

It remains Pb to say, that we will limit ourselves to 
two features of the vast store furnished by Cicero, that 
which appears to us the most important, and in part at 
least, comprehends the rest. We must, therefore, pass by 
what really is very interesting and fruitful, namely, figures 
of speech, which, indeed, is more important than we often 
think, and is also very much abused; so, also, do we pass 
by his remarks on rhythm and its various parts, however 
profitable that might be to us, and at once direct our atten- 
tion to the treatise on the most perfect kind of oration, the 
chief contents of the book, and to that which is said upon 
the qualification of the orator. The latter comes first, as 
it naturally precedes the other. 


THE PREREQUISITES OF THE ORATOR. 


All that Cicero says on this, may be gathered under 
three heads. (1.) A knowledge of our particular sphere, 
@) thorough general culture of the speaker, and (3) due 

owance for the hearers, the circumstances, and his own 
person. 

With reference to the first head, we have already learn- 
ed that the sermon differs from the secular discourse in 
character, purpose and foundation. A Christian preacher 
will never lose sight of the gulf between these two spheres 
of oratory. But, taking such a knowledge for granted, 
there is often a doubt as to what position the sermon 
should take, alongside of the philosophical treatise or the 
legal argument, as to style and purpose. To this Cicero 
directs our attention immediately. Cicero teaches, that 
the peculiar spheres of oratory should be properly kept 
separate. He says, Lysias was a lawyer, we should there- 
fore not expect a sublime oration from him. We should 
also remember that Thucydides, a pattern for many, was 
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no orator at all, in the proper sense of the term, but sim- 
ply an historian. His works are excellent as military his- 
tories, descriptions of battles, but the public speaker can- 
not make use of that without due consideration. The 
much praised speeches, which are interwoven with his his- 
tory, are not always clear, which, in a popular discourse, 
would be the greatest fault. If, then, the opponents 
(modern Attics so called), endeavoring to imitate the 
strength and compactness of Thucydides, cripple the 
thought and neglect the necessary connecting words, the 
think they are the very embodiment of Thucydides. Ci- 
cero thinks, that we should not make Xenophon our model 
at all, because his speeches, though sweeter than honey, 
are not calculated to move a mixed assembly. So much 
for the speaking at the bar, and the historic address. 
About school eloquence, Cicero says: Here special atten- 
tion must be paid to the subject matter and the form, pass 
fluently through contradictions and contracts, have regard 
to intonation and inflection; but the practical oration is 
not yet learned in that way. This way of speaking las 
not the proper oratorical power. The artistic sophists aim 
at.the intended enjoyment which smooth sentences, and 
that which is entertaining, affords; they are rcyodadarn, 
The historian’s illustrations, and the poet's liberty in con- 
necting his words, are not to be carried over to other 
spheres. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the philosophical 
oration, is instruction—matter and form must be subject to 
the law of instruction. Zeno represents the philosophical 
oration by an outstretched hand, and the public oration ky 
a closed fist. The didactic or school discourse, as espe- 
eially practiced’ by the sophists, aims to entertain by a 
skilfulness of form, the historical illustrates and descri 
the poetic charms by its compactness and liberty, that of 
the ote makes it its task to prove, and the popular, civil 
or political speech recommends laws, inflames to deeds, in- 
stills motives, by giving the reasons fora particular course 


of conduct. The orator must understand these peculiari- 
ties, and give them their due weight. That, however, the 
characteristics of one class of oration run into that of-anoth- 
er, and thus mutually serve one another, we need not 
speak of at this point. But how distorted, how great a 
mistake, if I would neglect that peculiarity of one sphere 
which ought to be the controlling one, at least, and substi- 
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tute that of another? Suppose I am to prove at court, 
and my speech describes and illustrates, as an historian 
would, it would be a failure and fall without force. Or if, 
as a statesman, I intended to direct my efforts toward a 
political movement, and should furnish a regular philo- 
sopical treatise upon the subject, without any emotion, it 
would prove a failure. Or, if as the philosopher, I am to 
present thoughts and instruct my hearers, I should clothe 
my speech in poetic forms and fancy ; so, if the poet should 
confine himself to dry philosophy. Permutations of this 
sort a be followed still further, but this much is 
enough. 
What have we in all this for the sermon? Is its sphere 
found among those mentioned, or is it a compound of 
them all? It is clear that there really is a combination of 
these different characteristics in the sermon. Thus, «. g., 
Theremin finds, that eloquence in general, and so, also, the 
sermon, has characteristics of P ilosophy and poetry. 
Fenelon says, that poetry, 7. ¢., a livel xhibition, is the 
soul of eloquence. There is, without doubt, an instructive 
and a poetical element in the sermon, the former laying 
the foundation, and the latter warming up and excitin 


feeling ; so, also, does proving form a of it, an 
iret Riri 


instilling motives, as well as illustration. this is here 
in its proper place, and does not destroy the holy character 
of the discourse. But what, now, is the peculiar fea- 
ture that distinguishes the sermon from other speeches? 
It is not instruction, for then two classes of speaking would 
be identical. So we might name any of the other charac- 
teristics mentioned above, none of them would characterize 
the sermon. It is manifest, that preaching has its own 
criterion. Though there be no agreement on this point, 
some contending that the sermon must instruct and unfold, 
others, that it must bear testimony and move. They make 
a difference between a culius sermon, and a mission ser- 
mon, and still other differences are made. But that which 
particularly identifies the sermon, has not been found in 
all this, although we have it in the word “preaching.” 
This is applicable only to a religious discourse, and praedi- 
care, xnpvocew, does not signify to teach, to prove, and the 
like, but it signifies, to announce (verkiindigen). To 
preach is to announce, proclaim, make known. This is the 
characteristic of this sphere. At the first sending out, our 
Lord says to the twelve (Matt. 10 : 7) xnpicsers, and also to 
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Timothy, who is placed over an organized congregation, 
Paul writes xnpvté» rév x6yov, and thereupon he enters on the 
details. Preaching is publishing the gospel eayy:aSeada, 
in other words, to make known the glad tidings, that 
Christ became flesh as the Redeemer, i. ¢., the fact of the 
birth, the death and the resurrection of Jesus must be pub- 
lished. Therefore the announcement of facts. There are, 
of course, other features ‘inherent in, or connected with, 
reaching. Thus, in Timothy 11:4, 2 xzpvtor ra» aoyov comes 
Fret, then tarySor, incriunsor, napaxdrscov tv nacy mexpodvmia xad 
85027. And, in later times, a certain homiletical work was 
called Keryktik. If we look at the fragments of sermons 
of the apostles and prophets, we find that they are solemn 
proclamations of the wrath and of the grace of God, of 
the resurrection and death of Christ, and in this lies their 
wer. As the facts of the plan of salvation ate of en- 
uring value, so, also, must the proclamation of these facts 
be. Let it, therefore, take its proper place, and not be shoved 
aside by the scientific treatise. We will have to refer to 
this again in our discussion upon the different species of 
oratory, and here only lay down the a that the 
sermon must proclaim, announce, make known. 

The second among the prerequisites of the orator, on 
which Cicero insists, is the thorough culture and educa- 
tion of the speaker. To be a good rhetorician is not 
enough. Cicero demands more. In contrast with the 
plain and artless speech, one may go to the other extreme, 
and expect every thing from the rhetorical flourishes. 
The Sophists were always eager to avail themselves of 
this, on 3 some of our times, beginners, as well as practiced 
speakers, have fallen in this error. The form is impor- 
tant, but the thing itself is more important. Formal cul- 
ture, is a matter of course with Cicero; he prizes it very 
highly, as is proper, yea, sometimes even too highly. The 
speaker must possess dialectics, to distinguish between the 
nature and the relations of a subject; to define, so that it 
may be popular and easily understood ; for separating the 
true from the false, consequences, contradictions, and the 
like. Thus, also, Nitzsch (Prac. Theol. $99, p.43): “You 
must have mastered dialectics, in order to give those freer, 
easier and shorter definitions, which the schools teach and 
the pulpit demands.” Augustine also requires rhetorical 
culture to that eflect. Should the opponents of truth 
know what attentum, benevolum, docilem, can effect, and not 
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the defenders know it? Should the former pr te their 
lies in a brief, open and probable manner, and the latter 
fatigue their hearers with the truth, so that they are not 
inclined to listen, and are therefore not won?”* These 
words of Augustine are worth attention. But, however 
important the formal rhetorical education may be—for a 
di in form, Cicero says, may either gain or lose a 
case in court—material or real culture is yet the most im- 
portant. We would misunderstand Cicero, if we failed to 
gather this from what he requires. According to him, the 
ene must, first of all, be master of the subject he han- 
dies; he must understand his proofs, and arguments, go 
from the special, the local, of circumstances and persons, 
to the general; he must apply his proofs and go back again 
to the particulars. The subject, then, must be thoroughly 
understood in its isolation and in its organic relations to 
that whole sphere of speaking. Controlling and dispen- 
sing, dividing and imparting, can be managed properly by 
him only who has the entire control of the subject-matter, 
and a general survey of the whole range of discussion. 
“You need the whole system of Bible theology, in order 
to make a single verse of Paul manifest and fruitful.”+ 
How unpleasant it is to be under the necessity of thinking 
over, and acquainting ourselves with, the subject of a ser- 
mon, every time before we are to preach, every one must 
have experienced. The heart and the mind must be full, 
before they can run over. A quotation from Fenelon’s 
Dialogues may be given here: C. “This reminds me of 
one of my friends, a minister, with whom it is as you said 
just now, it goes a — to — He never a 
upon the subject until he has to preach u it; then he 
lacks himself w in his study, leafs over the Concordance 
and sermon books he and hunts through such 
helps as he can lay his hand on.” A. “But no one can 
become thorough in this manner. You could not say any- 
thing with authority on such preparation, because you 
cannot be positive. All appears forced and patch-work— 
nothing natural and easy.” There is, indeed, nothing new 
in this, but the old things are often forgotten, so that they 
appear new again, and what is recognized as true, is not: 
always followed as such. A public speaker must not only 
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be posted in the whole field of his operations, but he must 
have a general education, extending far beyond his own 
immediate ealling. This requirement of Cicero, we Chris- 
tians and theologians do not entirely neglect, for we do 
associate with our special theological education also gen- 
eral culture. Cicero requires something like this: The 
ideal speaker, who is to be described here, must possess a 
philosophical] education of all bis faculties, just as the actor 
needs a gymnastic training; the principal thing in elo- 
quence, is to understand what powers of the soul are 
touched by the speech, and in what manner. (Quod est 
eloquentiae maximum—quibus orationis modis quaeque ant- 
morum partes pellerentur.) The speaker must understand 
life, duty, virtue, custom, natural philosophy and history. 
On that account, also, did Pericles, Plato and Demosthenes 
lay the ground-work of their eloquence under the instruc- 
tions of philosophical teachers; and Cicero says the same 
of himself, not so much in the schools of rhetoricians, but 
rather in the walks of the Academy, did he prepare himself 
to become an orator. According to this, practical knowl- 
edge must go hand in hand with the theoretical. The or- 
ator and the preacher must understand life, not as the 
scholar of the study, who takes scarcely a holiday glance 
of it. Even for the national festivals, he must have a 
knowledge of history, so that he would not need special 
study for an occasion of that kind, and for the more culti- 
vated part of his hearers, he must have literary food to 

ive, in order to influence their education, directly or in- 

irectly, by his sermons, or to avail himself of such occa- 
sions, as that may afford him, to influence them for good. 
This seems to be the — demand of the times upon 
preachers, because the old formula of faith are not accept- 
able, the expressions have become obscure, and are at- 
tacked with so many prejudices. The great art borders 
on this: Quibus orationis modis quaeque animorum partes 
pellerentur. This may seem to be a matter of course, but, 
alas, how great is oft the distance from the pulpit to the 
pew of the hearer, how little this art is practieed with skill 
and power! It presupposes, not only a knowledge of the 
mind, but also a sincere love on the part of the preacher, 
to accommodate himself to the people, just as he finds 
them, to spare their prejudices until they are conquered, 
not to command them, but rather to acknowledge the free- 
dom of the will and seek to persuade them to a proper 
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course of life, which does not rob the sermon of its exper- 
imental character. Whoever looks upon the people as 
categories, in which he can deposit his ideas, or who de- 
claims, or even reads, from a high pulpit, his discourse to 
the people, can not touch the souls of his hearers, but his 
words must prove an empty and useless sound. Elo- 
quence, according to Alex. Vinet, is: “The gift of think- 
ing and feeling with others as they think and feel, and of 
suiting to their thought, the words and movement of our 
discourse, of speaking the thoughts of others, &. &. To 
understand the moods of the hearers, so as to be enabled 
to give them elevation, is one of the principal requisites 
of the speaker. Plato also requires, that the speaker shall 
commence with the study of man, and especial y with that 
class of people with whom he has to do.’ 

Now we come to the third prerequisite of the speaker, 
from which we have taken the psychylogical part away, to 
some extent. Local allowances are ae by Cicero ; 
a. ¢., @ due appreciation of the circumstances, with refer- 
ence to the hearers, the surroundings and the person of 
the speaker. st autem, quid deceat, oratori, videndum non 
in sententiis solum, sed etiam in verbis. Non enim omnis 
fortuna, non omnis honos, non omnis auctoritas, non omnis 
aetas, nec vero locus aut tempus aut auditor omnis eodem aut 
verborum genere tractandus est aut sententiarum, semperque 
in omni parte orationis, ut vitae, quid deceat, est consideran- 
dum ; quod et in re, de qua agitur, positum est et in personis 
et eorum, quid dicunt, et eorum, qui audiunt. The dis- 
course governs itself by all these considerations. In a 
trial before a single judge over a mere trifle, one would 
not think of using lofty words, having reference to the 
quatenus, and avoiding the nimium, just as Sone warn- 
ed the painters in this particular—the s is begotten 
in the personality of the speaker. The tful Q. Hor- 
tensius speaks in that bombastic Asiatic style, and. the 
same is found among the Carians, the Phrygians and My- 
sians, who speak with a howling voice, and the greatest 
complaisancy. Decorum must prevail, and pattern after 
that master-piece of Timanthes, in painting, who painted 
Iphigenia’s Sacrifice, and exhibited Calchas mourning, 
7 still sadder, and Menelaus as the saddest of them 
all, and finally Agamemnon, whom, because his brush could 
not represent sadness in a higher degree, hepainted with a 
veiled countenance. About this decorwm, about all these 
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allowances, Cicero thinks there ought to be a whole book 
written, in order to exhaust the subject. And these al- 
lowances must be made in preaching too, for otherwise 
nothing effective can be accomplished. Theremin insists, 
also, very properly, that the sermon must be understood 
by the hearers. Obscurity and too much plainness are 
both faults that must be avoided; the one fatigues, the 
other offends. Prejudices must be dealt with wisely ; all 
difficulties, which the speaker cannot remove, should re- 
main untouched. “Thus the great apostle, Paul, dealt 
gently with the prejudices of his cotemporaries, to attain 

is great purpose, and ‘became all things to all men,’ that 
he might save some.” ‘To this also belongs, that the ideas 
have a distinct form, although the preacher may find it 
very difficult to pass over from those glorious subjects in- 
to the details of human life, without Josing fire and enthusi- 
asm, without becoming common place and ridiculous. For 
beauty, 7. ¢., to be pure and elevated in language, is de- 
manded as much for the uncultivated as for others, as ex- 
perience abundantly proves; and if, on the one hand, it is 
a law of eloquence, that it must accommodate itself to the 
agents of the hearer, even those of a lower degree of 
culture, it is also a positive duty, that the preached word 
elevate the more lowly. The uncultivated do not possess 
the necessary words for the thoughts that come into their 
soul, and therefore receive with gladness the words which 
they have been wanting. It is also quite important that 
the preacher guard himself, and be mindful of the bounds 
of his authority ; it is not enough for him to speak truth, 
the question may arise, will the truth be accepted from 
him. As a minister, he, of course, has the divine author- 
ity, commission and charge, and that gives him courage to 
rebuke and instruct; but this divine authority may be an- 
nulled by his own person, the vocation may be brought 
into disgrace. The character of the preacher has gener- 
ally more weight with the people, than the sacredness of 
the ministerial office in the abstract. His character must 
correspond with the contents of his sermon, as was recent- 
vee , it must be apology of the faith. The following 

efinition of eloquence is said to have been given by Cato 
the elder: The orator is the upright man, who under- 
stands how to speak. A weak orator becomes strong as 
he leads a proper life; fit ejus copia dicendi forma vivendi. 
Augustine says (Doctr. Chr. XXIX.): On the contrary, a 
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man of suspicious character cannot effect any thing good, 
let him be ever so eloquent. The personal eharacter 
makes the preacher, it is the first and the last condition, 
on which the rules of eloquence can avail him anything. 
Herewith we conclude what was necessary to be said of 
the prerequisites of the orator and preacher, and turn now 
to Cicero’s 

Doctrine of the perfect class of speaking. There are 
three genera dicendi, the genus subtile, medium and grande, 
which, in their proper combination, give the perfect genus. 

At first, then, the genus subtile. How shall we set that 
ferth? A genus dicendi with Cicero, and therefore, also 
the genus subtile, is not a dead unity. These genera have 
their shades and modifications again. We find—if we are 
not mistaken—that Cicero gives to the genus subtile five 
modifications, with all the virtues and defects of this genus. 
These five are comprehended in the one genus subtile, 
which Cicero pictures with the human form in general, 
and says, this kind of speaking has not much bl in it, 
although there is sap so that they may be healthy enough, 
even if it possess but little strength. The first variety 
goes so far from the centre of this genus, that it is rude 
and unskilful. Some speakers want to appear rude and 
unskilful, and purposely go to the extreme of all sublime 
speaking. Some do this as a matter of prudence. The 
plain, common-place speakers belong to this variety, they 
speak in the modest, every day language, loose and unre- 
strained, numbers do not confine them, no skillful combi- 
nation of words is found with them, hiatus’ gives them 
tenderness and indifference for form, they speak without 
ornament. But their representations are luminous and 
plain, they are Concinni, their language is pure, and dis- 
tinguished for neatness. All this, too, is outwardly ex- 
pressed, they are called submissi, for they are easy and 
gentle of voice, sparing of action, but the expression of 
their countenance is lively. They make but little preten- 
sion to form and contents, and speak of humble things, on 
which account they are also called humiles. This rises to 
the height of the subtile speaker, or reaches the centre, as 
we have called it above. The genus subdtile appears fine, 
filed, full of spirit, and with all its delicacy and strict trim- 
ming, it is not without flowers and ornament, they are con- 
cinnwres and even florentes. They are like one who, 
though he may not wish to give a splendid meal, never- 
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theless stands there like a fine man. Picked words, tire- 
some ornament, exertion and roaring are certainly not 
found with them. This is the height of the sudtile speak- 
er, if he goes beyond this, he falls into the severe, the 
strained and forced, and even goes further, so as to reach 
the meagre and the rere As these characteristics have 
special reference to form, they are indicated by the follow- 
ing, with reference to the substance of things, what may 
be laid down in general, without repeating the five varie- 
ties. As to substance, the genus subtile is rich, it moves 
in development, the prodare is its sphere, it is specially 
suitable for smaller subjects, the thoughts are sharp and 
appear forced at times. This is the genus subtile, accord- 
ing to Cicero; those who were eminent in this genus, have 
become illustrious speakers in this onesidedness, but the 
goal of the perfect speaker they have not reached ; they are 
too partial. 

This applied to the sermon, we must add something 
here, and subtract then again, but substantially the genus 
subtile with its probare, with its tendence on the thinking 
mind, with its excellencies and faults, even in its partiality, 
is found here. The partiality that would exclude the de- 
lectare, or even pen is not meant here, but these are 
subordinate, and they disappear before the probare, docere. 
The choice of a text characterizes, then, the chief subject 
of the sermon, then the division of the theme, or the form 
of a sermon without a regular theme, of a homily. The 
following would, perhaps, be a representation of a subtile 
speaker, with his advantages and disadvantages. All 
seems to be subordinate to a purpose, the probdare ; in his 
smooth language there is a great charm, as also in his log- 
ical development, but the a is not florid ; poetry and 
fancy, bold figures of speech, and manifest rhythm, are not 
found here. The flectere he has nothing to do with, pro- 
bare is what he wants, therefore his preference for short 
texts, and such as are taken from the epistles, from which 
a dogmatic or apologetic subject is easily derived; he 
takes a doctrinal theme, rather loosely expressed, and one 
that promises explanation or proof; he proceeds, dissecting 
and putting together, in regular dialectic style, negative- 
ly-cutting off, positively-proving and demonstrating, he 

sses through the sermon, often running to a point and 
fosing the connection. His form needs hearers who are 
practiced in thinking, fine thoughts, going away from the 
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text ; abstract representations are peculiar to him; “pious 
meditation” is to be put in action. The whole theolog 
of the preacher, has, of course, the closest connection with 
his manner of preaching; if the former distances itself 
from the lively view of the real facts of salvation, and is 
not able to appropriate them to itself, but only to meditate 
upon them, the sermon will also remain contracted in its 
influence, calculating upon pleasing itself in thinking, and 
aiming at placing others into this same process of thought. 
However difficult the skeletonizing of the theme may have 
been, the treatment of it is easy, which prefers to move 
without strict division in an easy and attractive flow of 
words. The intuitional, the individual, lively illustra- 
tions; impressive and powerful applications, are not pecu- 
liar to this preacher. We have our eye now on Schleier- 
macher, that master of dialectics, and so full of thought. 
Among preachers, as well as the ancient oratores, there is 
a great variety of talent and tastes, into whose individual 
uliarities no one else may be able to enter, but who 
ave, in their whole genus, their limification. It is not 
our purpose to characterize particular preachers, but sim- 
ply, by pointing out certain characteristics, to illustrate 
the foregoing remarks. We might name Reinhard, mind- 
ful of the great difference between him and the former. 
This one with his schemes, his subjects, his themes, his as- 
sertions and dry proving, the iron bands of his divisions 
and subdivisions, and with the dry style of treatment—he 
also belongs here. Where there is much onesidedness, 
there the sermon can have but a partial effect ; it does not 
strike the centre of life, the heart ; the whole man must be 
moved by the sermon, if it would produce its due effect. 
For the subtile sermon we might refer to many preachers 
as examples, with their lights and shades, but, however 
great the advan may be, this onesidedness must never 
be the aim of a . 2 Welhey keep in mind the words 
of Cicero, that w@™Mfiould have'a particular aim in preach- 
ing, and seek to carry that out, but not always regard that 
as the most important, which, with our peculiar talents, 
we can attain, and therefore regard as the thing of all im- 
portance. No, our qualifications must serve the truth and 
obey her demands, be developed in accordance therewith— 
always remembering, that our talents do, and may, claim 
limifications. A thorough investigation of the text, is 
certainly a duty, and most excellent, if successful in bring- 
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ing to light the hidden treasures; excellent, if, in order to 
appreciate properly that which is peculiar to the text, the 
opposite and subordinate can also be held up, so that the 
light may operate through the shadows. But this manner 
leads, sometimes, into the sea of negation, in which the 
preacher appears to be overwhelmed. To clear and clear 
again, to split conceptions and then go on hair-splitting, 
until there is but a minimum left of that which ought to 
have been said, this subtilizes the subject, affords much 
work; it satiates but does not nourish in the same degree. 
This, indeed, may engage the attention, it is lively, espe- 
cially if handled with warmth, and accompanied with an 
elegance of style and skilfulness of words, but the abiding 
impression, which the thoughtful and deliberate discourse 
produces, is wanting here. The psychological is either 
entirely wanting, or else in the back-ground; so, also, the 
— applications or reference to the experience of the 

earers, and dialogistic intercourse with them—the preach- 
er is occupied, there is no room for the illustrations, the 
concrete; neither the hammer of the law can operate with 
its whole force, nor the lovely music of peace; for the aim 
of preachers must be to convert, to lead to conviction, to 
onde people think, either in calm reflection, or in a de- 
monstrating tone, or in the breathless haste of seeking the 
truth and exhibiting it. We here meet with a peculiar 
case, that, namely, a preacher acknowledged in the con- 
clusion, his sermon had not operated on the conviction 
and could not awaken nor produce any result in the hear- 
ers, and he wished to do that now. This is then attempted 
in a few remarks, but it isin vain. It is as if a painter 
would exhibit his picture and acknowledge to the beholder, 
who is already going away, that the picture could not 
produce any impression, but that he will quickly add a 
few strokes for that purpose. The preacher must have his 
whole object, the whole man, in view, and the principal 

urpose to produce resolutions in the hearers, he must not 
orget fora moment. We do not undervalue the effort to 
address the understanding; on the contrary, we value it 
very highly, but we object to that narrowness of view 
connected with it; we wish to stand up for the surround- 
ings of the pulpit, the rights of the hearers, the power of 
the gospel. That the sermon should instruct, is absolute- 
ly necessary. And now, when the fundamental truths of 
salvation appear to have passed from the minds of men, 
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we must insist on this instruction, Fenelon’s judgment 
on this point, has not lost its force for our times. “We 
talk about the Holy Scriptures, the Church, the old and 
new law, sacrifice, &c., to the people, from day to day, but 
do not take the pains to make them understand what all 
these things mean, and what these persons have done. 
There are preachers to whom we pont ig listen for twenty 
— and not receive instruction enough about religion. 

t may be taken for granted, that the fourth part of the 
hearers scarcely know the introductory principles of reli- 
gion, which the preacher takes for granted as generally 
known.” This denen must not be carried to extremes. 
Reinhard’s idea: “I always said, the Christian preacher is- 
more of a teacher, than a speaker,” is not entirely correct. 
And though Alex. Vinet says: “The preacher teaches, 
that is the real character of his work.” We know, too, 
that he had given us an exhibition of eloquence as mean- 
ing control, struggle, drama, and he lays much stress on 
the flectere. Augustine precedes us already in Doctr. 
Christ., in such a consideration of Cicero’s species of ora- 
tory. He does not confine himself to the genus subttle, al- 
though this accomplishes much in its way. Augustine 
insists on docere as the first duty of the preacher, and it 
often suffices to induce the people, by a simple understand- 
ing of the subject, to will and act, wt eos non opus sit ma- 
joribus eloquentiae viribus jam moveri. There are, there- 
fore, yet majores eloquentiae vires, than the docere. That 
we, with Cicero, should speak of rebus summissis swmmisse, 
he allows with the consideration, that in divine things, 
with which the sermon has to do, there really is nothing 
that can be called small. Parva submisse dicere/ And 
yet there are res parvae in the sermon and in the word of 
God, namely, in the distinction between the objects of 
faith, and the things that appertain to daily life, history, 
etc. As,e.., the priestly robes, the wine which Timothy 
was recommended to drink, the measure of the ark of the 
covenant, these are res parvae, and it would be very wrong 
if all the pathos should exhaust itself on these things. 
This, indeed, Augustine did not mean to question, when 
he said that in religion there are really no res parvae. 
Certain it is, that these things are consecrated by the place 
they occupy and the connection they sustain. For the 
submisse dicere, Augustine refers to the apostle Paul, (Gal. 

Vou. XIX. No. 76. 75 
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5 : 15,) where he instructs the Galatians upon walking is 
the spirit. We will refer again to the scriptural quota- 
tions of Augustine. With Cicero, he acknowledges the 
excellences of the genus subtile, but is careful to guard 
against a onesided use of the same. 

The genus medium, or temperatum, the second of the 
settled genera of Cicero, he characterizes as that one in 
which there is an even flow of language, and moderate or- 
*nament, both in form and subject matter. This genus is 
akin to to the species of the genus subtile, in which the or- 
ators are already concinniores et florentes. This class has 
a somewhat more vigorous form than the former, says 
Cicero, but not yet most vigorous. It is distinguished for 
its charms. The words are selected with reference to eu- 
phony. There is something blossom-like in this class of 
eloquence; like a picture, yet entirely unrestrained. It 
has laid an excellent foundation in the school of philoso- 
phy, and the sophists have brought it into public notice. 

This class, therefore, claims for itself a good foundation; 
the speaker must have matter,—Cicero insists on that uni- 
versally,—thoughts must control, not the form; but 
thoughts manifest themselves differently, and take a differ- 
ent form with the subtile than with the temperate speaker. 
The specialty of it is grace. We have an illustration in 
that Christian preacher of ancient times, who embedded 
the lovely and earnest words in such a golden halo, and 
the golden threads of whose discourse weave themselves 
into such a shining web, namely, Chrysostom, who, with 
his mild and charming grace, makes our souls feel the 
loveliness of God. If we characterize him as the graceful 
preacher, qui scit delectare, we must not be understood to 
mean, that the bell of his mouth gives an empty sound, 
without giving those gifts for which it is ringing. Chry- 
sostom is rich in thought, all solid, precious metal, not the 
show merely, but the real worth of the gold. We ebserve 
this if we take notice of the short texts he chooses, which 
he likes and from which he draws so mach thought; and 
if that is not the case, he makes them the occasion of so 
many thoughts in his long sermons. As, for instance, the 
well-known sermon on the text 1 Tim. 5:23: “Drink a 
little wine,” etc. What should one preach on that text ? 
Chrysostom knows how to exhibit even the smallest part 
of the Scriptures as important; he knows how to repre- 
sent the relation of Paul to Timothy, the sickly condition 
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of Timothy, and this apostolic advice, in such a light, that 
the text appears quite important. He does not always 
confine himself to the text, but when he departs from it, 
he rises to the height of a subject whose importance must 
charm. He preaches on the causes of tribulation, and 
enumerates nine. The sermon is rich in thought, and 
scriptural in its composition. He treats of the samé sub- 
ject in his sixteen Statue-Sermons—the former was the 
first one of the series—on the text: “Paul a prisoner of 
Christ.” This appears strange to us, especially since it 
was customary in the ancient Church to read a longer text, 
before the preacher rose to preach on the same. But that 
was perhaps the reason of this strange fact, for the rage 
against pictures gave him occasion to speak on matters of 
suffering, and in the text he found then only these few 
words. But Chrysostom is also well known to have de- 
livered vont A homilies; on Genesis alone, sixty-one, and 
many other homilies and sermons on all parts of Scripture. 
The subject of his sermons is indicated in their headings, 
rather than in labored and forced themes. His subjects 
are exegetical, dogmatic, ethical and practical; he is, in 
addition, an apologist, anda polemic. We cannot speak 
here of his theology, nor of the universality of his powers, 
but we take one illustration of his class. Along with the 
real solidness of his sermons, the grace and beauty of his 
language increase his power greatly. With him the heart 
speaks, his whole character adds effect; he does not forget 
the congregation, nor Christ; life, spirit and light are con- 
trolling in him, (although in his theology there are shades 
that obscure this light a little); his sermons are life and 
eloquence. In addition to this, his culture, poetry and 
phantasm are peculiar. His elegance of style and beau- 
ty, is quite characteristic, although he does occasionally 
wound our sense of propriety (e. g., the vomiting of a 
drunken man, in one of his sermons, or the very indecent 
calculation of the birth of our Lord, from the period of 
Mary’s pregnancy); at times his language is entirely too 
flowery and too loose, pampering to the spoiled tastes of 
the hearers, and his preparation too hurried, since he 
preached every day, and that extempore, indicative of hu- 
man weakness. This method of preaching is of the genus 
medium, surpassing the genus subtile in power, and not yet 
coming up to the genus grande. A docere (to teach) is also 
found with Chrysostom, but he lacks development and 
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precision; also a flectere (to move), but it is accomplished 
more by means, and is not peculiar with him. But should 
this genuc temperatum, quod scit delectare not be found also 
among the later preachers? We neither wrong the one 
nor the other, on the contrary we acknowledge the excel- 
lence of each, if we name Draeseke along with Chrysos- 
tom. That his power was great, cannot be called into 
question ; his themes are generally indicative of the great- 
ness of his sermons; we meet both psychology and life- 
experience. He scatters his conceptions in richness of 
thought; he says, for instance,: “In short, the world is so 
flat, so false, so tame, so cowardly, so light and loose, so 
empty and hollow, so smooth and dead, that it can be 
neither taken hold of, nor comprehended.” What ease to 
find what is individual, in which there always are more 
materials; that he loves historical, exhortatory and pro- 
clamatory texts; that he treats of the instructive epistle 
texts quite seldom, is, perhaps, to be attributed to his 
times, his mission; he wants to entice, he wants to make 
the sacred subjects appear lovely and warm, and how much 
we rejoice over that! With Draeseke, the principal 
thought is always cropping out, short weighty sentences 
make an impression. His transitions are accomplished 
with short sentences. Life and vividness operate in his 
sermons. But what distinguishes him more especially is 
his musical and picturesque language. All this could be 
illustrated by Hh aera, we leave that to those who 
are more especially interested. The multitude of his 
thoughts and pictures, leads to ony | figures of speech. 
Marked, verse-like rhythm enlivens his discourse. For 
instance: “Soon as our heart doth know the Lord, we do 
believe and worship.” “Is it possible to look through us 
to the very deepest bottom?” So far as doctrine is con- 
cerned, Draeseke has the important points together, but 
they are not developed. He is most fond of illustration, 
description, picturing, and exhibiting to the mental eye, 
all of which is characteristic of the genus medium. 

The genus grande, Cicero describes thus: “There is a 
sublime eloquence, rich, weighty, majestic in contents and 
form, impressive, of great fullness and variety, calculated 
to shake the minds and bring about a change of the will 
(ad convertendos animos)—but this can also become rough 
in its impressive force, though it should be rounded, 
smooth and clean.” And, again, in another place, he de- 
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scribes this species thus: “It rushes in rapid course, thun- 
dering along, its power is the handling of minds and 
their movements in manifold ways, now shaking, now gen- 
tly ingratiating itself, now scattering the seeds of new 
— in the heart, now tearing out.old ones. But with 
all this, great circumspection is necessary. For if the 
subtile speaker goes quietly along, he cannot fall; and if 
the moderate, medium speaker remains in his sphere, he 
cannot fall very far, at any rate, but the speaker of this 
sublime, rich, powerful class, if he goes on without re- 
straint, and without the leaden equipoise of those lower 
kinds, he would appear to be out of his right mind. He 
must understand how to prepare the hearer with the dig- 
nity of the things handled. If Cicero speaks thus unfa- 
vorably about the onesided application of the genus gran- 
de, he also warns against a partial use of it in general. In 
its proper use, however, this genus is the most effective, 
ad convertendos animos it is suitable, or with the flectere as 
a characteristic, it is the genus which understands to 
touch the powers of the soul and enter the recesses of the 
mind. 

To touch the main-springs of the heart, and lead the 
minds from one mood to another, is an art of which There- 
min is master, who, asa teacher and preacher, has attained 
to colossal greatness. The grandeur of his subjects be- 
tokens the orator grandis: “Fear and trembling”—“Let it 
stand yet this year’—“All suffering is punishment”— 
“The pardoned thief.” He has less fondness for the rigid 
skeleton, than for the heading, the doctrinal sentence. 
There is also a dogmatic element; he goes to the depth of 
the doctrines of faith without being critical of minute dis- 
tinctions, he engages thought, he teaches—without being 
doctrinal, his illustration are excellent, but all this along 
with, or subordinate to, the main thought, moving the 
hearts and making an impression uponthem. In this lies 
his great mastery. The principal subject becomes more 
and more prominent ; it grows and vitalizes. Experience, 
psychology, are active, repetition of words, admissions for 
the hearer, appeais, questions, dialogical intercourse with 
the hearer, industrious use of the second person, individu- 
alizing, wealth of figures of speech, elegant and suitable 
passages-——these all are his apt weapons of speech. /Jrre- 
pit animos—one might say with Cicero, and, at the same 
time, flectit, convertit. He reveals to the hearer his inner 
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life, makes it objective to him, and lets him look at it. 
We cannot furnish illustrations of all this, from Theremin; 
that would lead us too far, and is not necessary for our pur- 
pose; we must also forego referring to other preachers of 
this genus, who are in part daunel, in part yet among us, 
even to the extreme of the genus grande, into the fantasti- 
cal, the monstrous, the bombastic, as Cicero illustrates it 
at the conclusion of what he says in characterizing this 
class. 

In conclusion of this presentation of the three genera, 
we must yet hear Augustine on the genus grande, and re- 
fer to what he says on the genus subtile and the genus me- 
dium, which we omitted above, on account of the connec- 
tion. That in the genus temperatum: delectatio tenet prin- 
cipatum, Augustine acknowledges, but it must not be too 
florid, as in the letters of Cyprian; his subject is the modi- 
cum (modica temperate). From the Scripture, he cites for 
the temperata dictio 1 Tim. 5: 1, Seniorem ne increpaveris, 
* * and Rom. 12:1, Obsecro autem vos fratres ‘per mis- 
erationem Dei, ut exhibeatis corpora vestra hostiam vivam, 
and then he passes over to the following, and shows how 
nicely the Benedicite persequentibus vos gaudete cum gau- 
dentibus, etc., sustains itself in the genus temperatum. He 
speaks of it thus: quam pulchre ista omnia sic effusa, bi- 
membri circuita terminantur/ On the more lovely and 
charming numerus (rhythm), Augustine has also some- 
thing to say; he calls it the musica disciplina. If space 
and our present task would permit, we might say much 
about rhythm, as found in the Scripture and in the ser- 
mons of Augustine and others. Now, then, the genus 

rande. Augustine says, it must have ornamenta, but res 
is the chief thing, copza, it is like the roaring of the sea, 
maris aestus, it is a sword with gold and precious stones, 
accomplishing much, not with this ornament, but asa 
sword. He cites 1 Cor. 6:2, as an example: “Ecce nunc 
tempus acceptabile, ecce nunc dies salutis, nullam in quo- 
quam dantes offensionem, ut non reprehendatur minister- 
ium nostrum: sed in omnibus commendantes nosmetipsos 
ut Dei ministros, in multa patientia, in tribulationibus, in 
necessitatibus, in angustiis, in plagis, in carceribus, in se- 
ditionibus, in laboribus, in vigiliis, in jejuniis, in castitate,” 
etc., etc. Augustine says about this: “Magna res est et 
granditer agitur, nec desunt ornamenta dicendi;” he then 
says: “Vide adhuc ardentem,” in following out that pas- 
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sage: “Os nostrum patet ad vos, o Corinthii, cor nostrum 
dilatatum est.” He also quotes Rom. 8:28. In the “genus 
grande,” “contraria” stands opposed to “contrariis;” here are 
“caesa membra” (rhythm), and “circuitus” (well-sounding, 
beautiful periods). For all this, Augustine furnishes ex- 
amples ffom Cyprian and Ambrosius. “Grande genus,” 
says Augustine, “lachrymas plerumque ciere;” the two oth- 
ers also meet with favor, “grande genus plerumque pondere 
suo voces premit, sed lachrymas.” Augustine furnishes an 
illustration of himself. In Caesaria in Mauritania the bad 
custom of an annual general butchery prevailed in the 
neighborhood. This civil war, whose cause is not given, 
they carried on with stones, and called it pugna catervae. 
It wasa solemn contest, which lasted several days, in which 
many engaged, from near and from far. Augustine fought 
against this barbarous custom, and says of his speech in 
reference to it: “Egi quidem granditer, quantum valui, ut 
tam crudele atque inveteratum malum de cordibus et mor- 
ibus eorum avellerem, pelleremque dicendo, non tamen 
egisse aliquid me putavi, quum eos audirem acclamantes, 
sed quum flentes viderem. Acclamationibus quippe se 
doceri et delectari, flecti autem lachrymis indicabant. Quas 
ubi aspexi, immanem illum consuetudinem * * de- 
victam, antequam re ipsa id ostenderent, credidis moxque 
sermone finito ad agendas Deo gratias corda atque ora 
converti.” The object was attained, the custom abolished. 

Since we are at Augustine, and hear him on our subject 
of discussion, we will also let him conduct us to the end, 
as we now have to do with the “genus perfectum,” the re- 
sult of Cicero’s teachings on species. Augustine agrees: 
with Cicero, that the three genera should be united in one 
genus perfectum; namely, the submisse dicere should also 
please, the docere operate on the will. Also the temper- 
atus wants to be heard obedienter, and, at the same time, 
intelligenter. And in the genus grande all three require- 
ments must be present, the docere, delectare, flectere, even 
if intended for cor durum, where the granditas dictionis is 
so very necessary. But, finally: “flectere est victoriae,” 
with this those two classes are really nothing. “Quid enim 
haec due conferunt homini, qui et confitetur verum, et col- 
laudat eloquium, nec inclinat assensum?” The epistle to 
the Galatians unites, according to Augustine, all three re- 
quirements: it is written submisse, but grows temperate, 
and finally becomes granditer. “Dictionem variandam esse,” 
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Augustine requires. And to his own question: “Quo mo- 
do miscenda sint dictionis genera?” he answers: one genus 
forms the basis, and the other two take part. The per- 
suadere must be the aim in all three. Thus Augustine 
corresponds with Cicero throughout. 

Thus, in substance, Cicero speaks of the genus perfec- 
tum. Whoever knows how to make a proper use of these 
three classes, he is the one whom we are looking for, the 
perfect speaker. His characteristic is: he understands to 
treat that which is small, in a fine way, the great in a pow- 
erful way, the medium in a moderate way. Such an one 
was not to be found in reality. But he does not look for 
anything mortal and transitory, but that prototype which 
we, though invisible, view in the spirit.. That Cicero is 
far from recommending a scheme, in order to let the mea- 

flames upon a pile of ashes kindle themselves into a 
skilful fire, 1 have observed several times. He insists on 
life and nature, but a nature not rough and dead, but that 
has life and shape, and is living art. And even if he does 
not find this divine rototype realized, the speaker ap- 

roaching it is plainly proclaimed, it is Demosthenes. 
hat Cicero also intimates that he has united the three 
— in a skilful manner, who will blame him for it? 
or he is new, and a path-finder with the doctrine of the 
combination of the three genera, often so onesidedly han- 
dled. But he regards Demosthenes as the far excellin 
orator. Demosthenes, says Cicero, does not fall behin 
Lysias in freedom, behind Hyperides in pungency, behind 
Aeschines in ease and gloss of words. Many of his 
speeches are entirely on the subtile order, many entirely 
of the sublime, as his Philippics, and the genus medium he 
also makes use of. But he effects most when his language 
is sublime, and is master in combining the three genera. 
If, now, Demosthenes is thus praised by Cicero and There- 
min, and Cicero by Fenelon, neither of them attains the 
= of the ideal. And thus our judgment —_ 
esignate this or that preacher as the Christian Demosthe- 
nes: the prototype or ideal is realized by none. But would 
it then be entirely impossible to realize this ideal? It must 
be possible, for they are human powers, which, in their 
unhindered operations, bring about the result, which we 
designate with Oicero, as the genus perfectum. And real- 
ly, if we look at the Divine prototype, who is once for all 
@ prototype for us in all things—not simply an impersonal 
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Platonic tdea, but the »»yos who was made flesh, our Lord, 
who brought fulness of life and light, in him we find what 
we are seeking, teaches not very subtile, as, for instance, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, on the Ten Commandments, 
Divorce, Oath; his opponents in the s of Nazar- 
eth even, “wondered at the gracious words which proceed- 
ed out of his mouth,” Luke 4: 22. But “the people were 
astonished at his doctrine: for he taught them as one hav- 
ing authority, and not as the scribes.” The combination 
of the three genera under consideration, is manifest in his 
longer discourses, John 5 and 8, Matt. 10 and 23, and 
many others. In so far as these attributes of the eloquence 
of the Lord, are all attributes, or rather the substance of 
the divine life itself, we may learn of him what is the first 
condition of all speaking. That speaking “as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes,” is nothing else than that 
original divine power, which the profane poet has called 
“urkriiftige Behagen.” Our Lord reveals himself, bears 
testimony of himself, and, on that account, he is instruc- 
tive, gracious, powerful (having authority). He has the 
true predicare to perfection, as we find it in his commis- 
sion, and in his power, and again reflected in the apostles, 
and later, in many a good preacher, full of the Spirit of 
the Lord. And where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is- 
liberty,—freedom from too much dependence upon one’s 
own talents, freedom from the formal restraints of division 
according to categories, or the natural order of the text, 
but the subject matter is arranged with reference to the 
wants of the hearer, and the way it will impress him; it 
must be made clear, and the discourse must touch the 
heart of the hearer ; this is the true art, in this it operates, 
like spears and hails, or it invites and soothes like zephyrs; 
this was the art of our Lord. But the form mest by no 
means be neglected ; the discourse should not degenerate 
into formlessness or forma!lity—not in depreciation of form, 
nor in overestimating it; rather rise to a mastery of it, 
(Formenueberwindung). But this attainment presup- 
poses on greene possession of materials for a discourse; hav- 
ing y something to say. Here a thorough study of 
the text is necessary, a proper discrimination between the 
Old and New Testament, theological studies, experience 
of life and with souls, and all that enlivened and sanctified: 
by heart-faith and earnest love of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Vou. XIX. No. 76. 76 
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the eternal word, that must speak in the heart of the 
preacher. With these few references we must content 
ourselves, having pointed out some things, that are not to 
be neglected for enlivening our sermons and making them 
effective, which, indeed, many may know, but do not car- 
ty out. And they have been mpuee’ by many sound 
and wise preachers, and in the acknowledged eloquence of 
antiquity they are so prominent, and find their fulfitment 
so illustriously in the Sacred Scriptures, and in the exam- 
ple of our Lord, that it may, perhaps, not have been in 
vain to have pointed them out, though many things with 
reference thereto, from Cicero’s Orator, were necessarily 


passed over. 





ARTICLE VI. 


NOVELS. 


By Rev. Epsatt Ferrier, A. M., Graeff Professor of English Lit- 
erature in Pennsylvania College. 


Henry Fielding, in order of time, is the first writer of 
novels in the English language. The works of Daniel De 
Foe are remarkable fictions. Robinson Crusoe, and The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, for simple, strong, hearty English, 
vividness of description, and consummate skill in impos- 
ing on our credulity, are not equalled in the whole range 
of English literature. It is amusing to think of Lord 
Chatham gravely citing one of De Foe’s works in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, as authentic narrative, or of a learned Dr. . 
quoting at length from The Journal of the Great Plague 
in London, for statistical purposes in a Medical Review. 
But not one of De Foe’s works the distinctive features 
of the Novel. 

The same remark may be made of Samuel Richardson. 
Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles Grandison, are 
not Novels. There is a plot in Clarissa Harlowe, remark- 
able truth and variety in the characters, skill and apparent 
art in the management of the incidents, as well as elabor- 
ate analysis of certain passions; and Lovelace is one of the 
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most finished portraits in any language. Yet, on the 
whole, the works of Richardson are feeble imitations of 
the old French Romances. He must be regarded as the 
last of the old school of fiction, as Fielding is of the new. 

Previous to the introduction of the Novel, the particular 
form of works of imagination was the Romance. The 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More, the Leviathan of Hobbes, or 
the Oceana of Harrington, all having for their model the 
Atlantis of Plato, are philosophical romances. It was a 
favorite mode of communicating, in an artful and ingenious 
way, theories in government and politics. Perhaps the 
distinctive features of the romance, just preceding the per- 
iod of Fielding and Smollet, were two-fold: a. In respect 
to their length. They were almost endless. Their adven- 
tures were spread out with an ingenuity, a skill, a tedious 
refinement, which reflects creditably on their readers. Sir 
Charles Grandison, written after the reaction began, has 
just been published by an English house, in six ponderous 
volumes; and the Romance of the Wood written twenty- 
five years before, would require twelve octavo volumes 
for the complete narrative. It is a striking fact, that wri- 
ters in early English projected works on a scale which ex- 
cites our wonder, as well as wearies our patience. How 
many ever read through the unfinished master-pieces 
of Ghenser and Spenser. The Canterbury Tales of Chau- 
cer, though incomplete, contain seventeen thousand verses, 
and about three thousand lines of ordinary length in 

rose; while the “dark conceit” of Spenser, as he terms 

is Faery Queen, in his letter to Raleigh, is several times 
larger than Paradise Lost. }. The more marked and dis- 
tinctive feature, however, is in the subject. Many of those 
earlier works of fiction, were designed to illustrate periods 
of ancient or middle age history. The adventures were of 
a romantic kind, and the personages were not ordi 
men and women, characters from daily life, but of a lofty 
and imposing kind. The heroes were imaginary, the ex- 
ploits such as mortal men achieved, and the passion exhib- 
ited, of the most extravagant and unnatural character. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the reading 
public had become disgu with these representations, 
and men and women from the common walks of life took 
the place of heroes. The scenes were taken from domes- 
tic life, and the pictures, from a real world, were such as 
touched the common feeling of humanity. The first 
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School of Novels, then, in English literature, may fitly be 
termed the Natural School. Henry Fielding and Charles 
Dickens may be regarded as the most eminent representa- 
tives, though in one respect, there is a broad gulf between 
them. Fielding wrote precisely at that point when the high, 
romantic spirit of the old chivalric manners was dead, and 
before the modern standard of moral sentiment was fixed. 
It was a period of remarkable coarseness in manners, and 
laxity in morals. Fielding’s works were the strong recoil 
of an earnest nature from the fastidiousness, the sentimen- 
talism of what*had preceded ; in fact, Joseph Andrews was 
a parody, or caricature of a work of Richardson, then hav- 
ing an almost unparalleled success. It has been well said: 
“The novels of Fielding breathe a sort of fresh, n-air 
atmosphere, a strong contrast to the close artificial medi- 
um which pervades the romances of Richardson. When 
we are reading the latter, we seem to be surrounded with 
the close, breathless atmosphere of a city parlor; taking 
up Fielding, is like emerging into the bracing, sun-shini 
air of a high-road.” The only Novel of recent date whic 
reminds us of the freshness and the vigorous life of Tom 
Jones, or Jonathan Wild, is the Widow Barnaby of Mrs. 
Trollope, where is drawn in a most masterly way, the ideal 
of arrogant pretension and vulgar assurance. 

We have termed this school of Novels, the Natural, be- 
cause the characters are taken from real life. The scenes 
are those in which we mingle, and the writers have a 
warm, living sympathy with their subjects. They faitb- 
fully delineate men and things as they have impressed 
themselves on their minds. Their works are but the cor- 
rect transcript of what lies in their vision. And in this 
single feature, accuracy, boldness and delineation, Fielding 
of the eighteenth century, surpasses Dickens of the nine- 
teenth, though in other respects far inferior. The Novel 
of Dickens is only the revival of that which was so suc- 
cessfully attempted by Fielding and Goldsmith. The nov- 
elists of this school have wide and warm sympathies. 
They uniformly recognize the brotherhood of man. They 
have a most intimate acquaintance with the springs of hu- 
man action, a tact, a penetrative sagacity, and power of 
individualization, which give sterling worth to their wri- 
tings. They may be deficient in power of generalization, 

et this is fortunate; for in the place of sharply-drawn, 
Hogarth-like pictures, they would have given us poor ser- 
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mons. De Tocqueville happily illustrated this fea- 
ture, on a tes. edhadian in The’ French Chamber of 
Deputies. A citation had been made of authority, from 
Dicken’s Notes on America. De Tocqueville availed him- 
self of the opportunity, to show the essential difference 
between a novelist and a statesman, and that general prin- 
ciples enunciated by the former, were of but little ac- 
count. 
vabees no name in English literature has given such 
an impulse to fiction as that of Walter Scott. It was a 
reat piece of fortune, both for himself and the race, when 
yron rose in such splendor as to eclipse all contemporar- 
ies, that Scott pened attention to a field of labor, where 
he has had no equal nor second. He is the great repre- 
sentative of the Historical School of fiction. Under his 
influence, the novel has risen to a new importance, and 
exercised a more marked influence on literature. It has 
become an acknowledged power in the intellectual world. 
The special work which Scott has accomplished with such 
unparalleled success, is the faithful illustration, by his 
brilliant intellect, of remote periods of history. He leads 
us, by the — of his genius in dark places, that we may 
see for ourselves, persons, places and events, with all the 
certainty and correctness of actual life. He has done for 
us through the novel, what Shakspeare did through his 
historical dramas. And while throwing the light of his 
brilliant imagination on the facts of history, he has exhib- 
ited the utmost fidelity to truth. Wego to some of his 
works, as we would to those of a veritable historian. He 
is sometimes careless in the construction of his plans, and 
frequently wearies us with lengthy descriptions of scenes, 
in which we have little or no interest; but all over his 
pages, are “bright and vivid pictures that no lapse of time 
can efface from the reader’s memory.” What Mrs Jame- 
son says of Shakspeare, may with eminent propriety be 
applied to Scott, in his treatment of historical facts: “The 
reverence and simpleness of heart, with which he hag 
treated the received truths of history, is admirable; his 
inaccuracies are few; his general accuracy, allowing for 
the distinction between the narrative and the dramatic 
form, is acknowl] to be wonderful. He did not steal 
the precious metal from the treasury of history to debase 
its purity, new-stamp it arbitrarily with effigies and le- 
gends of his own deriving, and then attempt to pass it 
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current, like Dryden, Raime, and the rest of those poetical 
coiners. He only rubbed off the rust, purified and bright- 
ened it, so that history herself has been kuown to receive 
it back as sterling.” 

The name of Scott’s imitators is legion. His amazing 
success occasioned a rush in this department of literature, 


‘In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.”’ 


So many debased and degraded the plainest facts of his- 
tory, that the historical novel almost came into disrepute. 
We mention one or two representative names of the low- 
est class. The works of Professor Ingraham, ambitious to 
light up the word of God, as Scott did remote periods of 
English history, are caricatures of sacred truth. The 
Prince of the House of David and The Pillar of Fire are 
travesties. They are as well fitted to spring a mine un- 
derneath our simple Bible, as the open attack of Infidelity. 
When we read them, we are constrained to ask ourselves, 
What is truth? Confidence is shaken. We can never 
think of his works without vividly calling to mind a criti- 
cism, made by the elder Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, ona 
sermon, the substance of which was an ambitious and 
flowery paraphrase of the first chapter of Genesis: “Very 
pretty, but you can’t beat Moses.” We wonder that fam- 
ilies of intelligence and piety can tolerate in their homes 
such foes to truth and religion, and we lift up our voice 
against them in the name of the word of God. This last 
remark is occasioned by the recent information, that a new 
and large edition of these two works will soon be inflicted 
on the public. A foreign writer, of more recent date, has 
committed the same wrong on the facts of profane history. 
The works of Louisa Miilbach have greater merit than 
those to which allusion has just been made. A compari- 
son can aoe A be instituted. As works of pure fiction, 
they are entitled to great regard. As historical novels, 
they are failures. Truth everywhere is sacred, and Louisa 
Miilbach has no more privilege to tamper with the ac- 
knowledged facts of history, than other writers have with 
the simple, sublime narratives of the Bible. In her Hen- 
ry VIII. even Cardinal Wolsey would find himself a 
stranger. To the most familiar student of English history, 
there are but few recognitions of events and men. 

At the head of a large class of writers, whose works are 
designed to delineate local manners and customs, is Maria 
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pa sen remarkable for originality and truthfulness; 
and in our land is a name, which by more than one emi- 
nent critic, has frequently been connected with that of 
Walter Scott. Reference is made to Fennimore Cooper. 
As was the case with Scott, his materials were fresh, the 
scenes of a new country, and the trials and vicissitudes of 
a border life. His series of prose romances were received 
with unbounded popularity, but deficient in dramatic 
representation and in style, they will not occupy a perma- 
nent place in literature. 

Before speaking of the historical school of novelists, 
reference a ae been =~ to the —_ from “= 
coarseness and vulgarity, I may say, the indece 
Fielding and Smollet. This Pua ned a distinctive 
and well-defined class of novelists. We may term them 
Sentimentalists. Fielding and his contemporaries having 

ne to one extreme, it was natural, when the reaction set 
in, that writers should go the other. As the opposite of 
indecency is mawkishness, mock-piety, sentimentality, 
about the oma of the present ory there sprung 
up a large class of writers, remarkable for nothing but 
weakness and cant. Their works, destitute of vigorous 
thought, and just representation, and rendered tedious by 
lenathg disquisitions on common-place topics in morals, 
are fast sinking into obscurity. A writer in the North 
American Review, speaking of the reaction, says: “The 
inspiration of this tribe of novelists was love and weak 
tea; the soul-shattering period of courtship was their field 
of action. Considered as a mirror of actual life, this school 
was inferior to the worst specimens of that which it sup- 
planted ; for the human race deserves the equivocal com- 
pliment to its intelligence, that it has more rogues than 
sentimentalists. Santo Sebastiano, Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
The Children of the Abbey, and other dispensations of a 
similar kind, exercised the despositism of sentimental cant 
over the circulating libraries, and their painfully perfect 
egy Annas, Theresas and Lauras, became the ideal of 
the sex. 

Books sometimes are received with great favor, not sim- 
ply on the ground of merit, but because they are given to 
the public at precisely the proper time. Some happy con- 
currence of circumstances lifts them into notoriety in a 
day. Public sentiment seems to be waiting for them. 
They are the natural, expected fruit of the times, and are 
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seized upon with marked avidity. When Lord Byron 
gave Childe Harold to the world, there was in vogue s 
style of novel which may fitly be termed the Fashionable. 
productions were a well-defined class, and designed 
to communicate to the outer world, views of aristocratic 
life. With few exceptions, as Sister and Lady Blessing- 
ton, these works deserve the dee execration. In mor- 
als, their influence was a hundred fold worse than that of 
Fielding, while they corrupted the language, and placed be- 
fore the rising generation heroes = were perpetually 
carousing, and fighting duels. The characters were made 
up of a most singular combination. Nothing like them 
has ever been seen on earth. It was a compound of sen- 
suality and voluptuousness, with a dash of generosity, the 
whole made dignified with resounding epithets of vir- 
tue and religion. It wasa most unnatural mixture of vice 
and virtue. It was no wonder, then, that the public be- 
gan to yawn and grow weary of such trash, seized with 
rness the works of Lord Byron, and when it discov- 
ered that the character drawn in Childe Harold, was a real 
being, no less than Byron himself, young, noble, but 
wretched, such a sudden blaze of popularity never lighted 
the path of any author. “It was then that Byron assumed 
the divinity.” The most notorious representative, in fact, 
the Coryphaeus of this school of fiction, was Bulwer, whose 
novels contain many fine, detached passages in praise of 
virtue. We have, on several occasions, listened to ex- 
tracts, used in sermons with good effect. Bulwer was a 
man of brilliant talent, if not of genius, but his powers 
‘were not evenly balanced. He was wanting in delicate 
moral perception, and in large common sense. 

There is a type of novel, very much in vogue at the 
present day, to which our attention should be specially 
turned. e will call it the Sensational school. These 
stories are found in the columns of our weekly papers, as 
well as on the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, and Har- 

rs Magazine. The whole plot is contrived so as to 

eave the reader in doubt, or even mislead him entirely as 
to the final result. They are startling. They attract by 
keeping alive an idle curiosity. The reader is constantly 
tempted to look over at the close of the book, to see “how 
it will come out.” Many of these novels are full of elope- 
ments, robbery, poisoning, &c. Why is it that respecta- 
ble publishers will issue such an insufferably mean novel 
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as Griffith Gaunt, and that, too, on the of one of our 
best Monthlies? The leading character of Miss Braddon’s 
most popular work, is a murderess, and a creature desti- 
tute of all womanly feeling. Lydia Guilt, in Wilkie Col- 
lin’s Armadale, is a suicide. e most attractive part of 
Thornburg’s Greatheart is a duel. It is a poor way to 
strengthen our moral principles, to make us fmiliar with 
these degrading descriptions of vice and crime. 

We have thus five clearly-defined classes of nov- 
els in English literature. Some writers of eminent merit 
called novelists, may not be assi a place in any of 
these classes. But we must mark the distinction between 
@ writer and a novelist. Hawthorne is not a novelist, 
neither is George Sand, nor Victor Hugo. There is too 
much reflection and analysis. We are pal spe amy to 
answer some important questions which closely press the 
parent and the teacher for an answer. 

It is unwise to make the sweeping charge, that novels 
of every description should be discouraged and banished. 
Beyond all question, there are works of fiction which ma 
be read with great profit. Many of the works, the wh 
series of Scott’s novels, and others which might be men- 
tioned, cannot be injurious to any mind. They may de- 
lineate the nee 306 pete on or the r po of an 

more perfectly than any other species of composition. 
‘Adam Smith, that acute philosopher, says: “The poets 
and romance writers, who best paint the refinement and 
delicacies of love and friendship, and of all other private 
and domestic affections, Racine and Voltaire, Richardson, 
Mauvaux and Riccoboni, are, in this case, much better in- 
structors than Zeno, Chrysippus, or Epictetus.” There: 
should be just discrimination, lest in our uncompromisi 
spirit, we put the ban on many works which have been 
instruments of blessing to the race. It is nothing less 
than bigotry to proscribe all fiction, when Christ himself 
employed it for p of instruction. It isa fact which 
cannot be gainsayed, that a large portion of our Sabbath 
School libraries are novels; that, too, of a third and fourth 
rate; and we seriously question the propriety, in effort at 
simplicity, of burying a grain or two of truth in a long, 
common-place narrative. 

Yet, while making this admission, this kind of i 
requires a great deal of caution. It is a thousand f 
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better to read too little, than too much of it. It tends to 
corrupt the taste, and deaden the sensibilities. Said a 
way lady, in bitterness of spirit, as she lay on an appal- 
ing death bed: “I cant’t feel-—I can’t feel.” It was no 
wonder, for she had been engaged during the ten best 
years of her life, in devouring novels of every description 
and the whole stock of emotion had been wasted on unreal 
characters and scenes. As pure and as correct as Miss 
Edgworth’s tales are, Robert Hall said, “it was a long time 
he could get rid of the benumbing effect they had 
on his personal piety.” Goldsmith, one of the most suc- 
cessful writers of the school of Fielding, gave this advice 
about the education of his nephew: “Above all things, 
never let your son touch a novel, or a romance.” Spen- 
ser, a young man of brilliant genius, and from one of the 
first families in the land, the Sophomore class of a 
New England College to run a wild career of crime and 
piracy. He learned the lessons which brought him to a 
lon’s doom, from the Pirate’s Own Book; while Lovet, 
who was executed at Louisville, was an ambitious imitator 
of Jack Shepard. 

What a poor, pitiable thing human life is, as portrayed 
on the pages of modern fiction. If no positive law of 
morals is openly infringed, pictures of life are drawn for 
our study, from which we instinctively turn away. In- 
d is discouraged. Religion is ignored. Youth is a 
pe , not of earnest Pe emer but of wild adventure. 

oman is a slave of fashion, and with no thought but of 
the present, and no joys but of sense, the + end of her 
being is to win admiration. Life is robbed of its purpose 
and dignity. Such pictures of this busy, earnest, toiling 
world are delusive and destructive. They teach the young 
to sigh in idleness, for a state of being, that never exi 
on this sinful earth, as well as despise the little good that 
fortune may have mixed in their cup. There has never 
been a period when the question, What shall the you 
read, and what shall they shun? should be answered wi 
s0 much care and discrimination. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


FULL FIDELITY TO GOD'S GIFTS. 
By Micron Vatentivs, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


Five thousand men had been fed. Their hunger had 
been satisfied, and there was no present need of any more 
f food. Yet the direction was given by Him who spread 

that table in the mountain wastes, “ Gather’ up the frag- 
ments.” The divine power, revealed in furnishing the 
meal, had shown it an easy thing to command a fresh 
abundance for every recurring want. In overpowering 
miracle, transferring the mysterious process of increase 
from its usual manner and in the furrows of the well- 
tilled field, to the very hand of the eater, the Son of God 
was exhibiting the overflowing fulness of His resources. 
Yet closing this revelation of heaven’s measureless opu- 
lence, He spoke the high command, “Gather up the frag- 
| ments.” e economy was not required by inability to 

furnish more. His command had its reason, not in his 
own necessities of economizing, but in his disciples’ duty 
of full fidelity to God’s gi It was not what was neces- 
sary for Himself, but right for them: “Gather ye "P the 
frugments.” It was to be the law of their duty. hose 
fragments were products of providing love and omni 
tent power. They were not to be trodden, in thoughtless 
inappreciation, under the feet of the well-satisfied multi- 
tude No part of God’s gift was to be treated lightly or 
wasted. 


The icular lies in the general. The instance dis- 
closes the principle; and we our Saviour as here 
rag oy | a lesson of varied and yarggi Ti mg 
in the divine philosophy of life. “That nothing be lost, 





Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered in connection with the exer- 
cises of Pennsylvania College, August 9th, 1868. The Discourse is 
based upon the words: ‘‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.’’ 
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must be viewed as a fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God, in the use of all that he has bestowed. Though this 
kingdom is to have the overflowing abundance imaged in 
the miraculous provision on that mountain slope, it calls 
to the greatest carefulness of its resources. Down to the 
very smallest parts they constitute the holy elements of 
man’s appointed stewardship. 

Taking the general principle, therefore, unrestricted by 
the circumstances of its announcement, we desire—stand- 
ing here in the place of one who, you doubtless fondly an- 
ticipated, would address you this hour, but whom the 
Master has called to his gracious recompense—to call your 
attention, my young friends, to the Duty of full Fidelity to 
God's gifts. “Gather up the fragments * * that noth- 
ing be lost.” It is a general principle, and general princi- 
Bles, like the sunshine, are for the illumination of every 

y- 

I, THE NATURE OF THIS DUTY 


May be easily understood. It is based in the great trath, 
that blessings and responsibilities go together. From the 
first sublime gift of being, and redemption of that being, 
down to the smallest parts of the divine bestowments, the 
reception of the blessing involves the obligation to its 
right and faithful use. The measure of the obligation can 
never be less than the whole of the gift. God will have 
none of the gifts of his love and power trampled on and 
wasted. Waste and loss are no part of the divine method. 
It is not to be of man’s. It might seem, from —- 
—_— at appearances, that Jehovah is wasteful of his pro- 

ucts, and gives to men an example of indifference to the 
economical care of them all. He buries in depth of wil- 
derness and forest the treasures of his skill and power; in 
sweet flower and painted plumage, and all the riches: of 
material forms, where no intelligent eye beholds, or sensi- 
tive nature is gladdened by them. He does not economize 
his sunlight, restricting it to place and quantity absolutely 
indispensable, but pours the rays in sublime superabun- 
dance through the deep gorges of uninhabitable moun- 
tains and on the already burnt sands of vast wildernesses. 
As He wheels the chariot of the clouds, to water the fields 
and gardens, He does not, in exact calculation of the need- 
ed amount, convey no more from the sea than required, 
but holds the heavy clouds to their work till the hills and 
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his love in vain, in having Jesus “taste of death for every 
man.” But whilst these things disclose the divine fulness 
and the nee berry His oe ahahen it is an open 
roclamation of hi princi i 

Sem all wel ermer trent nA ctr ts the des- 
ert, passing angels ma i care 

while pve, Pag and Seery atom of the decay is sa 

to repeat a form of beauty. The overflowing light and 
heat are garned up in 8 secret, ever unfailing ° 








every one preserved to give its needed help in continui 
the mighty irrigation of the earth. And for the proffe 
gift of li pre Jesus’ death, He holds every soul, to 
whom it is e, responsible. If sin trample it down, 
God gathers it up, as the shining vindication of His gra- 
cious and just government. Down to the minutest parts, 
His abundant gifts are to be held sacred from 
and destruction. They call for holy and full fidelity. 
Look at the material to which economical fidelity was 
called in the text. It was the inferior item of bodily food. 
It seems to be one of the most carnal and common gifts. 
Annually, the broad continents of the and isles of 
the sea, at the bidding of God, present a rich profusion. 
On a grander scale than the multiplication of a few loaves, 
He is ever a food for the multitudes. Yet, even 
of fragments of bodily food to the amount of a few bas- 
kets full, the heavenly Teacher says to His a 
“Gather them up.” But there are higher and more 
gifts than this. We are recipients and stewards of things 
too holy and valuable to be, even in part, neglected or 
trampled — -. Your steps, as young men, will lead 
ou on in a life whose ver is a divine 8 
3d and crowned with et gitae See: aot 
1. You have, wrapped up in you, God’s talents. Your 
very being is a sublime aggregation of endowments that i) 
bespeak a careful and co-extensive fidelity. You have not ‘ 
yet measured up to the beautiful and grand possibilities 
that lie in your intellectual and moral nature. You have 
but begun the holy evolution. You have faculties and 
powers given you for higher culture and ever progressive 
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ment. You have that immortal thing, character, 
right formation and harmonious elevation. In the 
igh, symmetrical and pure culture of the faculties and 
of your being, you mirror forth the glory of God. 
is glory of true, regenerated, and fully unfo man- 
is your supreme attainment as an immortal being. 
o man has a right to dwarf himself, or make himself less 
than his best happiest possibilities, by wasteful neg- 
lect of the germinal elements of his nature. No one has 
a right to rob God of part of the revenue of honor and 
raise due from the measure of His given talents. Yet 
ow many belittle their being, by indolence of self-culture, 
and wastefulness of endowments. How few ever become 
what they might be. Your observation will show how 
few men in the various callings of life, mechanical, com- 
mercial, professional, as lawyers, physicians, or ministers, 
ever do full justice to themselves—how few, of whom you 
may not say, they might make more of themselves, by a 
faithful, earnest, economical and persistently continued 
culture of the endowments and possibilities God has placed 
within them. 

2. There are manifold means and opportunities for the 
culture of given powers, and the formation of character. 
The principle before us calls for fidelity, not simply to 
some of these, but to all of them. Take, for instance, 
time. It is God’s creation and gift. Its parts are small. 
Its moments, however, regate themselves into the ages 
that echo with the sounds of mighty events. But it is 
measured out to you and me, in mingled liberality and 
economy—a liberality that gives full enough for duty and 

ppiness, but an economy that furnishes none for waste. 
Gad gives few things more precious than time. Its very 
dust is more than gold. As enjoyed by sinful creatures, 
its costliness can be measured only in the value of redeem- 
ing blood. It has been bought by the agony of Christ, for 
human probation and preparation ton hansen. Its mo- 
ments come with the stamp of the Cross on them. As to 
its general use, you have, doubtless, already consecrated it 
in some plan of useful life. Its months and years are to be 
employed in some proper calling or profession. But in 
this general use there are apt to be broken parts ever fall- 
ing to the ground. Their aggregate is not measured by 
baskets full. Your life is apt to be broken across by a 
thousand interruptions, cutanto pieces by multitudinous 
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and divergent necessities, disjointed, scattered and lost by 
the destructive power of myriad contingencies. It is lia- 
ble to enormous waste. And in view of the preciousness 
and worth of this precarious gift of God, I would have 
this monitory voice fom the hills of Galilee, ever speak 
to your hearts the lesson of divine economy, “Gather up 
the fragments * * that nothing be lost. 

8. There is another class of gifts, in omen to which 
the duty applies—opportunities and means of usefulness. 
As aie ae, entering the wider activities of life, you 
surely ize your mission not to live unto yourselves. 
A useful life is an honor and glory. It is the life of the 
Son of God—of every son of . You are called, espe- 
cially as men whose education and profession will lift you 
in the eye of the public, to no ordinary fidelity to your 
privileges of usefulness. It is not ~ when men do 
some good, use their principal means larger chances. 
Life is mostly made up of less marked opportunities, and 
quiet occasions, in which a kind word, unostentatious deed, 
or humble service, works the blessing. Sometimes the 
chance to achieve good is in the calm exhibition of the 
sweet and heavenly ive virtues. To bear a burden 
meekly may make others strong, and lift them up to joy. 
In the offices of affection and kindness at home, in the in- 
cessant intercourse of social life, in the exhibition of spot- 
less example in the midst of business, in work and 
self-sacrifice in the interest of the Church, in activities 
running down into all the ways and all the hours of daily 
life, and repeating themselves through all its years—in 
these common things, most of life’s opportunities of bless- 
ing are found. The fragments are more than the loaves. 
He who gathers them not up, must waste the most that 
God sends him. “That nothing be lost,” demands fideli 
to all. “To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.” 

Thus the principle, revealed in this command of Jesus, 
branches out, and touches your constant life. No further 
instance of its application, is needed to explain it. It is 
Heaven’s _ w of economy in your use, enjoy 
care, and administration, of the endowments and blessi 
and opportunities of life. You may, indeed, live, 
tread an easy way to the grave, without this careful fideli- 
ty. But that is not the highest style of life, or Christian 
manhood. There is something better and nobler for you. 
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And we wish you to hear the voice of Heaven—and so to 
hear, that the voice may never cease to vibrate on your 
ear and in your heart—calling you to improve all that you 
are, and all that is given you, down to the perpetual minu- 
tie, in whose saving or waste the opulence or poverty of 
life is realized ; to gather up every fragment that falls from 
the larger use and enjoyment, and to work it up into the 
wealth of that life-accumulation which, as “usury,” your 
stewardship on earth is,.at last, to present before God. 
Such is the duty: turn your attention, 


Il. TO A FEW OF THE CONSIDERATIONS THAT ENFORCE IT. 


The proof of duty is often in itself. It reveals itself to 
the soul as divine. It makes answer for itself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. But it often has 
the King’s signet in its fruits. So here. Its blessings dia- 
dem it for your obedience. 

1. The first commanding fact in this duty, is that it is the 
way of right and full development of character. Character 
may be regarded as man’s highest good. It has, indeed, 
been said that happiness is his being’s “end and aim.” 
Bat this is doubtful ethics. There is that which is greater 
and higher than happiness. It exalts one to more essen- 
tial kindredship with God. Happiness will flow out of it, 
as a stream comes out of the fountain, or attends it, as the 
light attends the path of the daily sun. The sun shines— 
right character is happy; but the nobler and better thing 
is that which is the su tial cause of the other. We 
may safely say, that, while happiness is not the end of this 
life, character is. For its recovery from the disordering, 
debasing, misery-producing power of sin, and its restora- 
tion to integrity, purity, and moral excellence, the econo- 
my of grace has been put in progress, and the world stands 
under redemptive mediatorial government. For this 
the Son of God died, and all the remedial and napeneneting 
forces of Christianity have been organized and put into 
working efficiency. We sometimes speak of the glory of 
good deeds. They have in them the beauty of excellence, 
and each one may shine as a little po Se throwing its 
beams far in this dark world ; but the good deed is inferior 
to the character which is the perpetual potency of excel- 
lent activity. The very diadem of human life on earth, is 
character, and it is the greatest, grandest and most May 
ductive thing, that a man can attain from the spoils of 
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time and carry with him into eternity. As young mien, 
you have no work more important to do for yourselves, 
none, perhaps, for the glory of God and the good of men, 
than the right formation and development of your charac- 
ter, the shaping of your essential being, and moulding it 
into a form of Senudy that will be a joy and a blessing for- 
ever. 

It must be evident to you all, that the very spirit of 
universal and comprehensive duty, is fundamental in right 
character. A consent to be unfaithful to some parts of 
duty, is an dnfaithful spirit; and cannot be the central life 
about which character will form in integrity and beauty. 
It forms around a rot. It is a spirit of sin at its very 
heart. The kingdom of heaven within you, can allow no 
such spirit of rebellion—Milton’s Satan-led force that is to 
be cast over the battlements. It is, indeed, the very prin- 
ciple of all disobedience, and treason to the divine govern- 
ment, to undertake to choose the extent to which you will 
obey, or hold the things of God subject to the rule of fidel- 
ity. Thus, the spirit of universal fidelity is essential to 
right character—is the necessary central life to aggregate 
character about itself. 

So, the practice of this fidelity is necessary. The gifts 
of God are not only elements of responsibility, but means 
of spiritual culture and development. Character needs 
them,—needs the economical use of them all. The human 
soul has blessed possibilities in it beyond the power of all 


of them fully to unfold. The most careful husbandry of 


the means will still leave things before you, to which no- 
ble aspiration may, like an eager Paul, still press forward. 
The fragments that you waste, and the portions that you 
lose, are so much reduction from your true and possible 
measure of attainment. In a world where there are so 
many temptations to neglect privileges and adva 

the robbery of your character may become sadly blight- 
ing. 

The best excellence of character, you know, includes 
harmony and symmetry. It se nee the disappearance 
of narrowness and obliquities under breadth and fulness 
of culture. The more fundamental and prominent virtues 
are not enough. A man may have ebipasiets, truth, 
and stern integrity, and yet no loveliness or attractiveness 
of character. The finer and more finished features, the 
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gentler and more ornamental graces, all the well blended 
and harmonious traits of heavenly temper, spirit and con- 
duct, must be attained, that the true beauty of the Lord 
may be seen upon you. The sculptor does not reach the 
true excellence of his work in the first essential shaping of 
his marble, chipping it down into its boldest forms, but in 
the delicate touches and polish of the more economical la- 
bor. The painter makes a thing of beauty and er oa 
not only in the well drawn outline, but ially in the 
full and faultless finish of every feature and shade and ex- 
pression. Such must be the true and right shaping and 
shading of your spiritual being—the sculpture of your 
immortal character. Its perfection requires that economy 
of divine gifts and means and blessings, in which nothing 
shall be lost. To secure for it not only solid integrity, but 
symmetry and polish, completeness and finish, all must be 
used with unwasting carefulness. 

Young men, you have done a great and blessed thing 
in pressing your general character into the mould of Chris- 
tian excellence. Let us call you now, with God’s call, to 
unfold it into the highest symmetry and completeness. 
As God’s husbandry, let no part of the field of your life 
lie waste. Bring it all under sedulous cultivation. And 
with your efforts join your prayers to God, that He would 
“perfect that which concerneth you.” 

2. A second enforcing consideration—this is the way of 
useful power. To all men, power is an attraction. eir 
nature goes out after it. They grasp at the centres from 
which it is wielded. To come into the duty of the text, is 
to come into the highest method of moral power. This is 
apparent in several ways: 

or instance, as partial fidelity is itself a sin, it eats away 
strength. Whilst holiness is moral health and vigor, the 
least sin is a breaking down into weakness. It withers 
the bloom and nerve of character, and dries up its divine 
force. Every fault or blemish, not removed by perfecting 
grace, is an enfeebling of power. Perpetually recurring 
unfaithfulness, in wasting the elements of self-development, 
must eat daily away your power of usefulness,—a power, 
of which we are sure the Divine Teacher is forever repeat- 
ing to you the admonition, “Gather up the fragments * * 
that nothing be lost. 

Again, these separate fragments of the materials of this 
duty, hold the power. The atoms embody the aggregate 
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strength. We may look on Jesus as here calling attention 
to God’s grand method of power, and giving an intimation 
how we may find our own. How does move into the 
exercise of power? He secures the te by atten: 
tion to the parts. He warms the world by Cerin, up 
all the broken and scattered sun-rays, and waters the hil 
with collected mist-particles. The migty power of grav- 
itation He ties, not to sublime masses, but’ to each of the 
atoms. He gathers power enough to hold mountains to 
their bases, ood in their orbits, and systems in their 
place, by collecting, without waste, the attraction in every 
particle. If we thus ascend 


‘The great world’s altar stairs. 
That slope through darkness up to God,’’ 


we discern how He accumulates the power that is so om- 
nipresent and resistless in‘nature. And it is a divine hint 
to men, an example for us. Our true moral power is that 
from which the baskets full of fragments have not been 
lost. It is by faithfulness in that which is least, that we 
reach fidelity and might in much. 

God, by His example, has ever been teaching this les- 
son, how to be efficient in doing good. In His Son, when 
on earth, though engaged in the great scheme of redemp- 
tion, He uses every portion of the passing days, without 
wasting any opportunities. That was his way of wieldin 
great power to bless. And all through nature, in God’s 
attention to minuteness of parts and completeness of de- 
tails, shines the efficiency of His working. In His infinite 
plans He allows no part to drop out or be lost. While 
swinging stars into space, and ordering the goings of great 
systems, He seems to work with as much care in con- 
structing the eye of the insect that sports in the breeze of 
the morning. Whilst He paints the drapery of the set- 
ting sun, he colors the petals of our garden flowers, and 
hears the prayer of the little ehild. ft is thus that God 
blesses so many—blesses them always—blesses them so 
much. In this economy of the minutie is his power to 
bless. So it must be yours. You will never do much, un- 
less you economize the time, talents, opportunities, chances, 
resources and energies with which God supplies you 
unless you hold the details of your life-work in close a 
faithful and compact harmony with its general plan,—un- 
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less you gather up those fragments, whose aggregate, as 
with the twelve, becomes so astonishingly great. 

Allow an instance or two, in a si thing. Albert 
Barnes informs us, that it was in the gathered fragments of 
time, broken in the morning from unnecessary sleep, that 
‘he wrote his practical Notes on the New Testament. They 
have gone into tens of thousands of hands, in thousands of 
Sunday Schools, entering the minds and the hearts of the 
young in this land and across the seas, and probably will, 
for generations to come. What power for good he got in 
this way—farther-reaching, perhaps, than all the rest of 
his efforts. Oh, if the time, and strength and opportuni- 
ties now wasted—fallen like broken fragments from the 
loaves—by Christians, were all faithfully husbanded and 
given to God in earnest duty, would not the Church be 
mightier and the world better ? 

Another: Masson, in his “Recent British Philosophy,” 
says: “All our British speculative thought, in every cor- 
ner where intellect is still receptive and free, has been ef- 
fected, at least posthumously, by the influence of that 
massive man of the bold look and clear hazel eye, whose 
library lamp might have been seen nightly, a few years 
ago, by late stragglers, in one of the streets in Edinburg, 
burning far into the night, when the rest of the city was 
asleep.” Kconomizing that and other gifts of God, has 

laced Sir William Hamilton among the thrones of power 
in the metaphysical world. 

8. A final plea for this duty, to engage yet a brief atten- 

ion, is that it is the way of happiness. It is so, because it 
is duty. For, every duty done, turns inte a song, and 
gladdens like a victory. And more—it forms the character 
whose fruit is blessedness. The best character will, in the 
end, bear the most of it. It is the fruit of grace in you, 
but it is fruit that will be forever sweet to your tastes. 
It is not circumstances or surroundings that are going to 
make you happy. The conditions of happiness must be 
within you; and other things being equal, the fountain 
will be pure and full in proportion to the moral and spirit- 
ual excellence that you reach. Heaven is happy—so is 
the way there. It is a path of pleasantness and peace. 
Sin works the beginnings of retribution and sorrow in this 
life—monitory of that woe when the sinner shall be filled 
with his own ways, and eat the fruit of his devices. So 
every unfaithfulness to duty, every trampling on God's 
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gifts, becomes not only an imperfection in character, but 
an abatement from happy consciousness of right, a spot of 
painfulness and self-condemnation. If piety is happiness, 
the best and most faithful piety, must be the happiest. 
And in heaven, the Scriptures are clear, the most faithful 
life will be crowned with the brightest recompence and 
joy. Among the “wise,” and those that “shine in the 
firmament,” one star differs from another star in glory: 
Rulership over ten cities will be the crown of faithful ad- 
ministration of our Lord’s talents. Through the blessings 
of this life, you thus lay up “treasure in heaven.” 

Now, we desire for you, young men, as you go forth 
from College, the very best, most substantial, symmetrical 
and full development of character, a career of the highest, 
broadest and most beneficent power among men, and the 
surest, truest, and most unfailing happiness. This charac- 
ter, formed in the spirit and practice of the most compre 
hensive, and all-pervading fidelity, will be the nearest pos- 
sible approximation to the apostolic standard, “perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing,” a character that God approves 
and angels admire. This power, for more of which the 
needy earth is sighing, is worthy of your holiest ambition. 
And the happiness is that pure, refreshing, strengthening, 
unalloyed happiness, whose full, clear flow, ing beyond 
life, will mingle with the eternal streams that make glad 
the city of God. Could we desire for you anything Tet. 
ter? Could we call you to anything worthier? We want 
not your life to be lost, out of Christ, so that you would 
have to feel and say at the end, “We have lived in vain 
and run in vain.” And we want not any of the opulence 
of your blessings in Christ, to i" wasted, so as to diminish 
your character, usefulness and happiness here, and leave 
your crown without stars in heaven. Oh may you have, 
first of all, Smee = se in Him, all the FruLNEss of 
the blessings of God, nothing rejected, nothing wasted, 
nothing lost. “Gather up the fragments.” And when 
you reach the end of your days, the light of Heaven's ap- 
proval will stream down through the evening shadows on 
you; and passing up from such a life, you will be met 
with the gracious welcome, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” “The joy of the Lord” will be yours. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 


In our brief sketches of deceased Lutheran Ministers, 
we have often had occasion to regret, that the sources of 
information were so limited, that our material was so imper- 
fect. For many years we have been endeavoring to re- 
move the moss from tomb-stones, to read old inscriptions, 
and to rescue honored names from oblivion, and we trust 
our humble service has not been entirely useless, and that 
in the facts, from time to time gathered, not without some 
labor, the future historian of the Church will find material 
to aid him in his more important work. 


LXXI. 
JOHN CASPAR STOEVER. 


The subject of the present notice belonged to a very 
ancient German family, and was born in the city of 
Franckenberg, December 21st, 1707. He was the son of 
Dietrich Stoever, a citizen and merchant of Franckenberg 
in the Principality of Upper Hessia, and of Magdalena, 
the daughter of Rev. Andrew Eberwein, a resident of the 
same piece. From an old document on our table, dated 
April 9th, 1720, we learn that he was baptized immediate- 
ly after his birth, and that Rev. John Christopher Eber- 
wein, at the time Pastor and Preceptor Primarius in Gies- 


(tor and John Caspar Stoever, a merchant in Brunswick, 


born in 1685, acted as sponsors on this solemn occasion. 
His parents were pious, and are said to have reared their 
son with special attention to his intellectual and religious 
culture. 

In the year 1720, John Caspar settled in the city of An- 
weiler, then in the Principality of Zweibriicken, now be- 
longing to Bavaria, as an instructor of the young. The 
testimonials which he brought with him from his native 
place, on entering upon his new duties, are now before us, 
and speak of him in the highest terms. They refer to his 
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honorable birth, excellent character and abilities, and com- 
mend him to the authorities of Anweiler as worthy of all 
confidence. These testimonials are signed by the elders 
of the Church, each aged seventy years, who had been ac- 
quainted with Caspar from his youth, and were well known 
to the Burgomaster and Council of Franckenberg. 

In this city the subject of our sketch continued five 
years, faithfully discharging the duties of his vocation, and 
on the Lord’s Day performing on the church organ. His 
leisure hours he devoted to the study of Theology. In 
the year 1728, he left his native land and came to this 
country in the capacity of Chaplain to a company of emi- 
grants, who desired that their children should be trained 
in the holy faith of their fathers. We find him in 1788 
engaged in — the gospel in Lebanon, Pennsylva- 
nia, and gathering into congregations the Lutherans that 
were scattered at different points in that section of the 
country. His labors were those of a missionary, itinerat- 
ing from place to place, preaching, catechising and admin- 
istering the ordinances. In 1786 he received a call, signed 
by the members of the Lutheran Church in Lancaster, 
urging him to become their minister. He was their first 
regular Pastor. He a the call and remained 
them till 1740. During his este here, a church edi- 
fice was erected and solemnly consecrated, October 28th; 
1738.* He, also, preached at New Holland, and various : 
other points in the county. He subsequently removed to ) Acs was 
Virginia, a distant German settlement, which was entirely Sed 
destitute of the means of grace. Here he labored faith- {, pS 
fully and efficiently for many years. Spottsylvania was )“%+ aaa 
the centre of his operations. Daring this period of his at sa 
ministry, he visited Europe, and was Semeerlt + in his ef (az ye 

Ges 








fort to secure pecuniary aid for the feeble church in Vir- 


of Pennsylvania, where he found assembled his German ©«~. 
and Swedish brethren in the faith, who were united inthis “*. 
ecclesiastical organization. His faithful labors in ——_ 

work were gratefully recognized by the Synod, and all the 
members, clerical and lay, e to him the right hand 

of fellowship. He was unanimously and cordially receiv- 

ed as'a member of the body.t Three years hence he was. 


ginia. 
In 1768 Mr. Stoever attended the meeting of the Synod rer man 





* Professor ©. F. Schaeffer, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
t Hallische Nachrichten, p. 1127. 
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again in attendance at Synod in Lancaster, and was intro- 
duced to the members by Dr. Muhlenberg, but, in conse- 
quence of the great distance and the inconveniences of 
travel in that day, it was impossible for him to be regular- 
ly present at the meetings of the Synod. 

e last years of Mr. Stoever’s life were spent in Leb- 
anon County. His labors were not, however, confined to 
this region. He preached at Tulpehocken, and other dis- 
tant places. He labored in season and out of season, and 
frequently at the risk of his life. Many a time he preach- 
ed when his members carried with them their rifles to the 
sanctuary and guarded the church doors, in order that 
they might be ene not only from the wild beasts 
that prowled in the forest, but from the ruthless attack of 
the Aborigines that infested the ry He died, in the 
seventy-second year of his life, while Pastor of the “Hill 
Church,” in Lebanon County. On the stone which marks 
his final resting place, is designed to preserve his 
memory, the inscription in German is still legible—‘Rev. 
John Caspar Stoever, First Evangelical Lutheran Pastor of 
the Hill Church, was born Dec. 21st, 1707, and died May 
18th, 1779.” ; 

Mr. Stoever was married to Maria Oatharine Markling, 
who survived her husband several years. He was the 
father of eleven children, eight of whom, four sons and 
four daughters, were living at the time of his death. 

From all the facts and traditions we can gather, we infer 
that the subject of our narrative was a very earnest char- 
acter, conscientiously devoted to the work in which he 
was engaged, and highly esteemed for the many excellen- 
cies which he possessed. He was very determined and 
fearless in the discharge of his obligations. Nothing could 
deter him from his purpose, or intimidate him in the per- 
formance of what he conceived to be duty. All his ap- 
pointments, it is said, were filled with the greatest punc- 
tuality. He was known to ford streams rather than fail 
in an engagement, or disappoint those who expected to 
meet him. On a certain occasion, when the waters were 
very high, and he felt it his duty to fulfil an appointment, 
he a rope tied around his neck, as he attempted to 
cross the stream, so that if his life were exposed to peril, 
he might be rescued from the waters. In his rebuke of 
vice he was fearless and often severe. Once as a man was 
leaving the church during the sermon, apparently weary 


———— 
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of the protracted services, it is he instantly stopped 
in the midst of his discourse, and, shaking his finger at 
him, added, “If you were as much interested in the gospel 
as you are in your farm, you would not consider the ser- 
mon too long.” He was an active, laborious and faithful 
minister of the ‘gospel. His piety was of an elevated 
type. He belonged to the pietistic school of Germans, 
and his favorite books, those which he kept constantly 
near him, were Arndt’s True Christianity and Rambach's 
Meditations. Their spirit was infused into his character ; 
it was constantly manifest in his ministerial work. His 
zeal was proverbial. His strong desire to be useful, was 
the marked feature of his life’ He was earnestly identi- 
fied with all that was good in his day, and his efforts were 
not without their appropriate results. 


LXXI. 
Lucas Ravs. 


Lucas Raus who, for many years preached in York, 
Pennsylvania, was born in 1723, in Hermanstadt, a city of 
Austria, in Transylvania, picturesquely situated on the Zi- 
bin, near the Wallachian frontier, the seat of Lutheran 
and Catholic Gymnasia. He was the son of Lucas Raus, 


-an eminent Lutheran divine,-under whose careful traini 


he enjoyed the best opportunities for mental and 
improvement. 

he subject of our sketch spent the first twenty years of 
his life in the city of his birth, engaged, the most of the 
time, in the Caro agg of his studies, chiefly under the 
direction of his father. In the year 1745, he left the 
ternal roof and took 4: his residence at Presburg, with 
the view of completing his preparations for the Christian 
ministry, to which work he had ined to devote him- 
self. Here he continued four years, and thence, in 1747, 
removed to Leipsic, and su uently, in 1749, to Jena, 
that he might be furnished with the additional advan 
which these celebrated Schools afforded for the acquisition 
of knowledge. He also devoted some time to travel, and 
among the places of interest which he visited was Hol- 
land. Whilst he was in Amsterdam, he found that the 
Western hemisphere was attracting a more than ordinary 

Vou. XIX. No. 76. 79 
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d of attention, and quite a spirit of immigration 

been aroused among the people. Many wonderful 
things were told in reference to the new world, as it was 
called, and pilgrims from different points were weekly em- 
barking from that city for the strange and distant country. 
Young Raus, then in his twenty-seventh year, caught the 
infection; he concluded that as a favorable opportunit 
offered, he would take a transatlantic trip, and, after pre 4 
ing # few months in the land of promise, would return 
eo his native land and there commence his ministerial la- 
bors. Accordingly, with other adventurers, he sailed from 
Amsterdam, and reached Philadelphia in the year 1750. 
Soon after his arrival in this country, his views and plans. 
were changed with regard to his future home. Although 
his affections still clung to the land of his birth, and his. 
thoughts often reverted to Hermanstadt, with which were 
associated the pleasant scenes and happy memories of his 
childhood and youth, yet, in view of the prospects of use- 
fulness which the United States presented, he determined 
to spend the remainder of his life on American soil, and to 
identify himself with the interests of his countrymen, here 
gathered in large numbers. 

Mr. Raus at once commenced his ministerial career. 
For three or four years he preached in Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, and to other congregations in the vicinity. At 
this period the laborers in the Lutheran vineyard were 
comparatively few, and as there were few organized 
churches, the work was very much of an itinerant charac- 
ter. 

In 1754, Mr. Raus removed to York, Pennsylvania, and 
became Pastor of the German Lutheran Chureh. He also 
preached to four or five different congregations in the 
county. During his connection with the church in York, 
the congregation increased very much in numbers. The 
old wooden edifice, in which Schaum, Hockheimer and 
Bager had successively preached, became to small, and a 
new stone church was erected. It was dedicated to the 
service of the Triune God in 1762. Its dimensions were 
sixty-seven by forty feet. The church was surmounted 
with a well-proportioned steeple about one hundred feet 
high, in which were suspended two large and heavy bells, 
also a small bell, by the tolling of which the death of 
small children was announced. It was the practice, like- 
wise, to ring the small bell at the conclusion of the service 
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on the Lord’s Day while the minister was repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, with the design of encouraging pious mem- 
bers of the church, who were detained at home in conse- 
quence of sickness or other reasons, to unite with the con- 

tion in the prayer at the same time that it was offer- 
ed “ the minister in the church. 

During the summer of 1788, for about a fortnight, a 
malignant type of bilious fever prevailed in York. Many 
of the citizens were the victims of its fury, and among 
the number was the faithful and laborious Pastor. Lucas 
Raus passed peacefully to his rest, July 11th, 1788, in the 
66th year of his age. 

The subject of this brief notice, was regarded in his 
day, not only asa profound theologian, but an accomplish- 
ed scholar, particularly in the departments of the Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew. It is said he could converse with 
fluency in several modern languages. As the first thirty 
years of his life were devoted to careful and mammary hs oo 
study, and in connection with the best Institutions of his 
country, his attainments were, no doubt, more than ordi- 


nary. 

Mr. Raus was married, in 1753, to Sophia, daughter of 
George Gemling, of Germantown, Pennsylvania. He was 
the father of twelve children, only four of whom survived 
him. Some of his descendants are still numbered among 
the citizens of York, and the worshippers in the faith of 
their fathers. | 


ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


German Rationalism, in its Rise, Pr and Decline, in its re- 
lation to Theologians, Scholars, Poets, Phil rs and the People: 
A contribution to the Church History of the Eighteenth and N 
teenth Centuries. By Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Professor of Theol 
in the ie pong | of Basle. Edited and Translated by Rev. Ww. L 

and Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg. Edinburgh: t. & T. Clarke. 
This is an exceedingly interesting discussion by Professor Hagen- 
bach, so well known in this country by his History of Doetrines, and 
is the first book which Dr. Tholuck recommends to students desirous 
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of becoming acquainted with the ‘history, present condition and fu- 
ture h of cause of Christ in its relation to the philosophy, 
schol pear yrig’ A of Germany.’’ Among the contents there is 
a chapter to the Rise of Rationalism, another to Pietism and 
its Op ts, a third to the Pioneers of Rationalism. The Pro- 
gress of Rationalism is presented, also interesting sketches of repre- 
sentative men, such as Herder, Kant, Schiller, Fichte, Schelling, 
Goethe, Hegel and others. With the advice of Professor Tholuck 
and the sanction of the author, the work, in its present form, has 
been prepared by the Editors. Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, who 
spent some time at Halle in the prosecution of his studies, and fa- 
vorably known to the Church as a fine scholar and able preacher, 
and Rev. W. L. Gage, associated with him as a student in the Uni- 
versity and a minister of the Congregational Church, are the 
translators. It is scarcely necessary to add that they have done their 
work well. 

‘The Lutheran Reformation in a Series of Discourses. By E. Green- 
wald, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Lancaster, 
Pa. Philadelphia; Lutheran Book Store, 807 Vine Street. These 
discourses were delivered in the regular discharge of the author’s offi- 
cial duties, during the year commemorative of the Reformation Ju- 
bilee, and embrace the discussion of the following topics: Peay 
Life of beaten Rise of the Reformation; (3) Diet at Worms; 
{#) Luther at Wartburg—his Translation of the Bible; (5) Name, 

rotestants and the Augsburg Confession; (6) Peace of Augsburg— 
Death of Luther; (7) Melanchthon’s Life and Labors; (8) ustifes. 
tion by Faith; (9) The Lord's Supper; (10) Benefits of the Reforma- 
tion; (11) Faith of our Fathers. e discourses have been carefully 
prepared, with the author’s characteristic clearness, and with no 
concealment of his convictions on those questions, in reference to 
which there is a difference of opinion in the Church. 

Lectures on the Gospels for the ae and Chief Festivals of the 
Church Year. By. Joseph A. Seiss, D.D. Vol. 1. Philadelphia: 
Lutheran Book Store. ‘The first volume of this excellent Series on 
the Pericopes of the Church, issued in numbers, is now completed 
and contains twenty-one Discourses, written in the author’s best 
style, and worthy of the high — which, as a writer, he 
sesses. This we regard as one of the most valuable of all the Doc- 
tor’s publications, some of which, we are gratified to learn, have 
been reprinted, and are appreciated among our transatlantic friends. 

The Works of Rev. John Howe, M. A. ith Memoirs of his Life. 
By Edmund Calamy, D.D. Complete in Two Volumes. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. We are glad to see so beautiful a reprint of 
the writings of this prince among preachers. A demand for such 
works, and an a praciaton of their merits, indicate a healthful tone 
of sentiment. ere are few theological authors, whose productions 
have been more caper commended, than those of Crom- 
well’s Chaplain. His depth and originality of thought, philosophi- 


cal and practical character, and evangelical and devout spirit, have 
been rarely surpassed. 

Yesterday, To-Day and Forever. A Poem, in Twelve Books. B 
Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A. New York: Robert Carter 
Bros. This is a beautiful Poem, and one that will be read with deep 
interest and study. The subject engaged the attention of the author 
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for more than twenty years, and, we are sure, its careful will 
tend to awaken deep and holy thought, and to elevate purify the 
mithe Word of God Opened. 1 ration, Canon and In 

ord of God . ion, on 
tion considered and illustrated. “By Howe Bradford K. Peirce. ~ a 
pu, duolguet ee betel the say rand tnterpretetion of the Bop. 
per, desi as a help in the s in 
ten, and although the eather's paosliar lows ae cosaslonally appar 
tion, an 0 e or’s iar v' are occasi y appar- 
ent, they are never presented in an offensive form. 

Sabbath Chimes: or Meditations in verse for the Sundays of a 
Year. By W. M. Punshon, M. A. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
The volumes consists of original on the different seasons of 
the ecclesiastical year—Advent, Epiphany, Christmas, Good Friday, 
Easter, Whit-Sunday, Ascension-Vay, Trinity, etc.. by the popular 
preacher who has recently visited our country. Whilst they possess 
no special poetical merit, they are conformed to the teachings of the 
Gospel, and imbued with a devotional spirit. Besides a portrait of 
the author, there are numerous illustrations and an illuminated mar- 


ag the School-Room. Chapters in the Philosophy of Education. 


By John 8. Hart, LL D., Principal of the New Jersey State Normal 


School. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. Few men in the coun- 
try have had as varied and extended experience in the art of teaching 
as the author of this treatise, and the results of this experience are 
here presented for the benefit of those engaged in the profession. 
Commencing with the question, What is Teaching ? and ending with 
the wider question, What is Education? the discussion embraces a 
free range over the whole field of practical inquiry among 

and, written by a successful and earnest educator, the work cannot 
fail to elevate and improve the business of , 

The Teacher's Guide to Palestine. By Henry 8. Osborn, LL. D. 
Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues. This littie work aims to give a com- 
plete list of the names of all she places in Palestine mentioned in 
the Scriptures, whose sites are actually known, with their most ap- 
proved pronunciations and significations, their historical interests, 
and all the references to these most important scriptural associations. 
Accompanying this is a large and finely executed map, constructed 
from the latest authorities, and designed as an aid in the study of the 
Bible. Whilst entire accuracy in the identification of some of the 
places referred to in the Sacred Scriptures is not secured, yet, in the 
absence of more extensive works that treat on the subject, we feel 
perfectly safe in commending the volume. 

The Hermits. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. The author presents mount tg accounts of 
some of the Hermits, who lived in the early years of Christianity, 
and, at the same time, — the superstition, by which they were 
induced to adopt this mode of life. facts, as presented 7 him, 
he regards as authentic so far as to have been believed true by the 
men who wrote them, and their cotemporaries. Perhaps his tone is, 
sometimes, too apologetic, yet he shows the great mistake that was 
made in their supposing that asceticism and austerities ever secured 
the favor of It is an interesting book, and is brought out by 
the publishers in elegant style. 
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The Bow in the Cloud; or Covenant M for the Afflicted. Ed- 
ited by Rt. Rev. W. B. Stevens, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. Fifth Edition. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
This beautiful volume, richly illustrated with the most elegant steel 
engravings, consists of selections on such subjects as Affliction, Re- 
signation, Comfort, on the Beloved, contributions from the 

of Drs. Buchanan, Alexander, Stevens, Winslow, Doddridge, 
ighton, Payson, Candlish, Newton, and other prominent writers, 
English and American, well known to the Christian community. It 
is a book admirably addpted to afford scriptural comfort to the strick- 
en-hearted, to those who have been visited by bereavement and sor- 
row. The Bishop has shown great judgment and taste in the per- 
formance of the task assigned him, while the publishers, in the exe- 
cution of their part, have presented the public with a work of great 
artistic merit, reflecting the highest honor upon American skill. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell. By Charles Adams, D.D. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. his is the narrative of a great man, who per- 
formed an important part in history, by one in genuine sympathy 
with the subject. It is made up very largely of quotations from 
D’ Aubigne and Carlyle, and seems to be rather a compilation than 
an original work. 

Sketch of the Official ~~ of John A. Andrew as Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. New York: Hurd & Houghton. This sketch is mainly 
based on an article that appeared in the North American Review. 
Other facts and documents, illustrative of his life and services, are 

. here added. A faithful photographic likeness of the Governor pre- 
cedes the title page. This interesting memorial of a noble character, 
worthy to be enshrined in the affections of his countrymen, has been 
prepared by A. G. Browne, Jr., the Military Secretary to the Gov- 
ernor. 

Chambers’ “Yo A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People. Illustrated. Vol. X. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. The enterprising publishers have brought their Ency- 
clopedia, commenced in 1859, to a close. It embraces ten royal oc- 
tavo volumes of more than eight hundred pages, each illustrated 
with about four thousand engravings, and is really what it professes 
to be, a Dictio of Universal Knowledge for the people, not o 
mere collection of elaborate treatises in alphabetical sie but a 
work to be easily consulted on every subject on which the people re- 
quire distinct information. As its publication has advanced, the 
conviction of ite value has strengthened. It is a treasure of infor- 
mation, useful for reference, not only to the people, but also to the 
scholar. 

A Personal History of Ulysses S. Grant. Mlustrated by Thirty-Six 
Engravings, eight Fac-Similes of Letters from Grant, Lincoln, Sher- 
idan, Lee, etc., and Six Maps. With a Portrait and Sketch of 
Schuyler Colfax. By Albert D. Richardson. Hartford, Conn.: 
American Publishing et The author of this work is best 
and most favorably known by his thrilling narratives of the ‘‘Field, 


on and Escape,” and ‘‘Beyond the Mississippi.’’ He is a clear 
and interesting writer, and has certainly succeeded in producing a 
very attractive biography of the distinguished hero. It is not a mere 
compilation, designed as 8 campaign document, but a work of perma- 
nent historical vulue. It gives the details of the subject's early life, 
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as well as his history during and since the Rebellion, also his views 
on leading public questions, and the main facts of his military life, 
with copies of many official documents, never before presented to 
the public. 

Men of our Day: or Biographical Sketches of Patriots, Orators, 
Statesmen, Generals, Reformers, Financiers and Merchants now on 
the stage of action, including those who in military, political, busi- 
ness and social life, are the prominent leaders of the time in this 
waaay - Bes P. Brockett, M.D. Philadelphia: Ziegler, M‘Cur- 
dy & Co. e author of this work is generally and favorably known 
throughout the country. With an aptitude for the work, he has had 
unusual facilities in gathering ther the requisite materials. One 
defect in the work, however, is, that in the selection of the subjects 
there has been no principle or rule to guide the author. Characters 
are excluded, whose claims to a notice are just as strong as some that 
are introduced. Another defect is, that the account given of some of 
the more prominent men is too . Notwithstanding these ob- 
jections the volume is one of great interest and value. 

Prang’s American Chromos. Easter morning. By Mrs. James 
Hart. Creuse) neues is the art of printing = from stone 
in colors, and the most difficult branch of the art is the reproduction 
of oil paintings. When properly done, the Chromo presents an ex- 
act counte of the original, with all the delicate tions of 
tints and shades, and much of the spirit and tone of the painting 
produced by the brush and the pallet. We have seen several of the 
Chromos of Mr. Prang, who carries on his business 159 Washi 
Street, Boston, and admire them very much. Easter Morning, re- 
presenting a cross with a wreath of the richest flowers around it, is 
a most interesting specimen of the art, and surpasses all the artist’s 
previous efforts. Unsolicited, we are glad to commend this beautiful 
picture to the notice of our friends who are interested in the Fine 
A 


rts. 

A Jubilee Memorial of the Reformation. Members and Visitors of 
.the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America, convened at Harrisburg, Pa., May, 1868. Copy- 
righted and omar hed by C. 8. Roshon, Harrisburg, Pa. This 
is a well executed Photographic group of Lutheran ministers and 
laymen in attendance at the recent convention of the General Synod, 
worthy of circulation, not only on account of its historical interest, 
but because the of its sale are designed for the benefit of 
the Second English Lutheran Church of Harrisburg. 

General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America. Convened at Harrisburg, May 7th, 1868. Pho- 
tographed by A. G. Keet, Harrisburg, Pa. This is also an interest- 
ing historical memorial of the delegates, clerical and lay, present at 
the - peereng of the General Synod, and has already been widely 
circula 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. By J. A. 
Brown, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary of 
the General Fone Gettysburg, Pa. Andover: W. F. Draper. 

Thorough Education. An Address delivered before the Phrenakos- 
mian Society of A tana College and Seminary. By Rev. 8. L. 
Harkey, A. M., Professor of English Language and Literature. Pax- 
ton, ihinois, June 4, 1868. 
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The July number of this Quarterly has made its appear- 

ance with its usual promptness. On examination, we are 
to be able to pronounce it one of much inter- 

est and variety. It opens with an article by Rev. Dr. 
Seiss, on a “Question in Eschatology: Will there be a 
Millennium before the return of Jesus?” On this subject 
Dr. S. is fully at home. He handles it like one who is 
conscious that he is master of it, and presents quite an 
elaborate argument in favor of his position. The article 
will be read with interest, even by those who may not be 
able to subscribe to his positions. ‘Reminiscences of De- 
ceased Lutheran Ministers,” is the seventieth sketch of a 
Series, and contains a brief, but graphic account of the 
late Rev. William Beates. “Oatechisation,” by Rev. J. 
R. Dimm, is an article of special interest and importance 
just at the present time.— German Reformed Messenger. 

The Evangelical Quarterly Review—the organ of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church—published at Ne hee 
and edited by Dr. M. L. Stoever, one of the Professors 
the College there, presents a very interesting July num 
ber. It includes a “Question in Eschatology: Will there 
be a Millennium before the return of Jesus?” by Rev. Dr. 
Seiss (in which arene negative ground is taken, and great 
learning is exhibited); “The Seal of the Covenant,” y 
Rev. W. Hull; “Reminiscences of Lutheran Ministers ;” 
“A Criticism on Gen. 1:1, 2,” by Rev. J. J. Smyth; 
“Catechisation,” by Rev. J. R. Dimm; “Was Isaac, on 
Mount Moriah, a type of Christ?” by Rev. T. T. Titus, 
(finding Christ prefigured in the animal sacrifice which 
took Isaac’s place, and in Isaac a figure of the human 
family, and of each sinner, bound and condemned for si 
but redeemed and delivered by Jesus); “Hickok’s Men 
and Moral Science,” by Prof. V. L. Conrad; “Ministerial 
Education,” by Rev. P. Bergstresser; “Kant, the Discov- 
erer of the Road to true Science in Metaphysics,” by Rev. 
J. Hinderer—and Notices of New Publications. It is 
one at $3 00 a year.—The Congregationalist and Boston 

ecorder. 


The Editor’s sketch of Rev. Willian Beates we read 
with great pleasure. It is graphic and profitable. Bev. 
Dimm talks sensibly on Catechisation, and Rev. Titus ar- 
gree very plausibly his theory of the sacrifice on Mount 

oriah. . Conrad gives a neat notice of Dr. Hickok. 
Lutheran Observer. 








